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ainting by Dean Cornwell —‘‘On Southampton Docks” 


Great Britain, Best U. S. Customer 


HE sprrit of English sea captains who roamed the seas in the 
json of discovery still lives in the men who guide the great 
steel merchantmen to and from the British ports. Great Britain 
owes her position as the leading sea carrier of international 
trade to the enterprise of her people. They grasped their oppor- 
tunity when Britain found herself athwart the main trade 
routes between the Old Werld and the New. 

Great. Britain processes raw materials brought from all 
corners of the earth, and ships them out as finished products. 
Buying both food and materials abroad, Great Britain has be- 
come the world’s greatest importer. She is the best customer of 
some two score countries. 

Great Britain has been the United States’ best customer 
since the winning of our independence. Not long ago farm prod- 
ucts made up the bulk of our products shipped to her. Now she 
also buys our manufactures. British purchases in the United 
States in 1946 amounted to more than $800,000,000. 

Trade with London and the British Empire ts best facilitated by using 
National City overseas service. Ask our Officers at Head Office or Branches 
about export and import services ind our 45 foreign Branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., e 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for col »r-illus 


tise t “ 4 Werle “A Wiele DANKE CNY 


+ Federal Deposit I 


pplied impos- 


ts to Bank clients. 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 
BRAZK 
Rio de Janeiro 
Recife 
(Pernambuco) 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
HONG KONG 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 
ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


JAPAN 
Tokyo (Limited) 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
lima 
PHILIPPINE 15, 
Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REP, OF PANAMA 
Panama 
SINGAPORE 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 



































HAT big machine is making a fire 

hose “jackét”— woven cords that, 

like a girdle, will keep the rubber hose 

jin shape, and prevent bursting from 

i@ the high pressure of fire-fighting water 
lines, 

But the cotton cord jacket made fire 
hose heavy, and hauling it up ladders 
and through burning buildings slowed 
up firemen. Something better was 
needed. 

B.F.Goodrich engineers tackled the 

problem. First they developed a new 
kind of cotton cord that gives greater 
strength by a new method of twisting 
| the strands. Then they found a new 











rubber compound that could be made 
thinner and stronger than rubber for- 
merly used. Most important develop- 
ment was a new way of weavirtg the 
jacket— it is made the way ship cables 
are spun so that each cord bears an equal 
share of the pressure load; that means 
greater strength even with smaller 
cords, and no weak spots. 

This new B.F.Goodrich hose is 18% 
lighter yet stronger than ever. Firemen 
can get it into action faster. And while 
they were at it, B. F.Goodrich engineers 
developed a Koroseal gasket that speeds 
up tight coupling, a stronger end con- 
struction where ordinary hose used to 























Weaving the girdle 
that chases fires 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


fail, and a better treatment to prevent 
mildew. 

This is typical of B.F. Goodrich 
research: they set out to improve one 
feature of an old product, and wound 
up with an almost wholly new product 
with many improvements. 

Because that is typical, it pays to find 
out what developments B. F.Goodrich 
has made recently in any rubber product 
you buy. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBEER 








iT HAPPENS WITHIN 





Within two seconds, each giant drive wheel 
of a locomotive running at high speed makes 
more than 11 complete revolutions! 


And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





You can see why Bayer Aspirin brings 
amazingly fast relief from ordinary 
headache by dropping a Bayer tablet 
in a glass of water and “clocking” its 
disintegrating speed. What happens 
in the water happens in your stomach 
... Bayer Aspirin starts to work within 
two seconds! 

This startling speed is due to three 
important manufacturing steps... 
instead of only one. In addition, Bayer 
Aspirin also means dependability. No 
other pain reliever can match its record 
of use by millions of normal people— 
without ill effect. So always ask for 





BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Benny Need Glasses? 

Perhaps NEwswEEx’s candid photographer 
should not be so candid. I mean: Unless my 
eyes deceive me, Benny (NEwswEEK, March 
81) has a very definite left-divergent strabis- 
mus. He should either (a) wear proper 
glasses more often or (b) consult his oculist 
regarding a tenotomy. 

Note the definite area of sclera (white) 
appearing in the right (anatomical right) 











Benny: The glassless wonder 


eye between the pupil and the inner canthus 
(corner). There is no sclera visible in the 
outer portion of the opposite eye. This is due 
to an imbalance of the rectus muscle which 
if not corrected by spectacles should be 
operative. 

Cover each eye separately and imagine the 
other eye in the same angle—the definite im- 
balance will be at once apparent. 


G. H. Morean, R.N. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Undermining Lewis 

It seems to me that the publicity which 
John L. Lewis has recently received in some 
periodicals (not yours), in connection with 
the mine disaster at Centralia, Ill. ( News- 
WEEK, April 7), has, to some measure, cre- 
ated a more favorable impression of the union 
chief. I realize that it has long been the 
practice to shut down a mine for one day 
after a fatality has occurred. Lewis just 
capitalized on this tradition to close the 
mines. It was simply his way of creating a 
general coal strike. 

The American people, with their kindness 
and sentiment, seem to have accepted Lewis’s 
action as a sincere tribute to the dead miners 
and their families. What most people evi- 
dently have forgotten is that the last coal 
strike, during the winter, indirectly resulted 
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x ORY-PLYMOUTH: BEST 


A 


HILiNOWATIA: 


The many details which take a 
Plymouth eather - Ready 
Coat out of the ordinary... make it the 
“Best Buy, Wet or Dry”? are 
not-“hidden” in their results: Shape- 
holding qualities, smoothness of line, 
rich styling, longer wear, famous fabrics 
...there’s a triple pride in Plymouth 
rainwear... maker, retailer and wearer! 


VIM YORA CHIC 466 
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PLYMOUTH MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOSTON 18, MASSACHUSEERLTS 
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700,000 
STOCKHOLDERS 


They are all a part of 
good telephone service 


The owners of the Bell System are 
everyday people like the rest of us, in 
all walks of life, in the cities, towns and 
tural areas of America. 

More than half of the 700,000 owners 
of the American Telephone and ‘Tele- 
graph Company have been stockhold- 
ers for ten years or more. More than half 
are women. One in every fourteen is a 
telephone employee. 


About 210,000 stockholders own 5 
shares or less. The average holding is 
30 shares. No one person or institution 
owns as much as one-half of one per 
cent of the stock. 

The savings of many people helped 
build the Bell System which serves so 
many people and gives employment to 
625.000 men and women. 














The “Bottle Bacillus’’ (PITYROSPORUM OVALE) 


Distressing germs, flakes and scales 
on hair and coat collar? . . . A telltale 
white shower that scares you out of 
wearing your blue suit? 


They may mean infectious dandruff! 
And, Mister, that’s something you 
definitely don’t want. 


Better get started right now with 
Listerine Antiseptic and massage. It’s 
a delightful precaution . . . an effective 
home treatment . . . that countless men 
rely on. Here’s why:* 

Listerine Antiseptic gives scalp and 
hair a refreshing antiseptic bath . . . kills 
millions of the “bottle bacillus,” 
(P. ovale) that so many dermatologists 
call a causative agent of infectious 
dandruff. See how quickly those dis- 
tressing flakes and scales begin to dis- 
appear . . . how quickly itching is 
alleviated. Your scalp feels so clean 
and cool. So fresh! Your hair looks as 
it should. Remember, in clinical tests, 
twice-a-day use of Listerine Antiseptic 


brought marked improvement within 
a month to 76% of dandruff sufferers. 


When you hear of results like that 
don’t you wonder why you ever fooled 
with so-called ‘‘overnight’’ remedies 
devoid of germ-killing power? 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











HERE’S THE . 
EASY, DELIGHTFUL TREATMENT 


Men: Douse full- 
we Strength Listerine 
on the scalp. Fol- 
low with vigor- 
ous massage. 

Women: Part 
hair, all over the 
scalp, and apply 
Listerine Anttsep- 
tic with finger 
tips or cotton. Rub in well. Done 
carefully, it can’t hurt your wave. 
Listerine Antiseptic is the same anti- 
septic that has been famous in the 
field of oral hygiene for over 60 years. 














LISTERINE antiseptic—CQ//CK/ For INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF 
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in the deaths of many people from suc 
things as cold, lack of food, etc. Pennsylvani, 
miners, for example, lost more money during 
the strike than they were able to make w! | 
through the increases granted. 4 
Lewis is essentially a clever politician with 9 
a flair for the dramatic. The Centralia dis. 7 
aster provided a convenient cloak for a work “}% 
stoppage. In my book, Lewis is still one of 7 
the men in this country who stops at nothing 7. 
to gain personal ends. Traditions are excel © 
lent things, when they are used for the pur. 7f 
poses originally intended, and not distorted | 
to cover ulterior motives. 












D. F. BAKER 
Detroit, Mich. 


@ ... I was glad to see that your treatment 
of Lewis checked with the real facts of his 
recent actions, and not the slushy motives 
which some writers have recently attributed 
to “King Coal.” More articles written in the 
same vein as yours was might go a long way 
towards removing Mr. Lewis from the na. 
Rap CLark 


tional scene. “Tis a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The King’s English 
My daughter, who borders on high-school: 
age, asked me the other night just what was 
the point of the story you ran under the cap- 
tion, “Britain: Time Out,” on page 42 of 
your issue for April 7. Specifically, she 
seemed puzzled by the phrase “to take ad- 
vantage of their typists between the hours of | 
12 and 2.” 

As a conscientious family man I found 
myself blushing as I attempted to make clear 
the meaning of the phrase, in its colloquial 
sense, of course, and not that in which (pre 
sumably) the harried British Ministry of }) 
Fuel meant the words. 

I imagine that thousands of young ladies 
who earn their bread as typists, secretaries, 
or stenographers would resent the story as an 
unwarranted reflection on their morals. 


RicHarp W. Younc 





it shea! 


Chicago, Ill. 





@ Your very short but very good article on 
“signs of the times” in London amused my 
co-workers and me. At first, some of the 
girls thought righteous indignation was in 
order, but on second and third thought we 
decided to take it in the spirit in which it 
was undoubtedly written. However, just in 
case you're interested, the following com- 
ment was made: It would be definitely rest- 
ful if typists had to fight off office wolves 
only between the hours of 12 and 2. 


Linpa J. HALL 
New York City 


os 


Cyclic Coincidence 
In the National Affairs section of the April 
7 issue of NEwsweEeEk the lead story men- 
tioned the 1919 acquittal by a Hammond, 
Ind., jury of a man who had killed an alien 
radical. The incident was indicative of the 
Great Red Drive after the first world war. 
As anti-Red feeling rises once more, as a0 
aftermath of the second and, we hope, final 
world war, Hammond makes news agail 
with a jury decision to deny citizenship to a0 









CUL/ OF EVERYTHING You WANT 






G The Mercury 1947 
Town Sedan 





1947 with a newly designed interior And the new Mercury is as lively as 
that’s as beautifully blended as a cus- ever. For passing, or for eating up 
tom job. It’s two-toned—and the all- 





over effect is one of lasting, tasteful, 
G raceful as a yacht! Always so classic beauty. 
smooth—so easy to handle—such 











L ? . _ . . . 
satisfactior to be in and be seen in— re 
4 Mercury now gives you even more of “Full of life!” 
5 evrything you want! 
pri ‘ those long open stretches, or for get- 
1en- i q “Smarter outside!’ : : s . 
nd. aon ting there more easily, Mercury lives 
AS | . : , 
, ais ; ip to its reputation. For all-around 
7 x Beginning with the front grille, the UP to us rey - asid 
bes “Smarter inside!” 1947 Mercury look is more massive, eam for ie ete pees 
: —the smart choice for is 
de lower, sleeker than ever. Each contour “"° a hi sh M ; 
, ore of everything with Mercury! 
= Famous among young moderns as the compliments all the others—every more of everything ) 


smart car, Mercury outdoes itself for sweeping line spells more style. MERCURY—DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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It’s super-light metal — 
MAGNESIUM — but 


ful, too! This big buzz saw 


powe r- 





can be carried freely from 


heeause it’s 


job to job 


lightened by magnesium, the lightest of 


structural metals, Magnesium lightness means 
reduced fatigue, increased production per 
man--efhicieney at its peak. Magnesium is 
good business because it’s dependable and 
strong——able to take the rough handling you 
might give any metal. It is this businesslike 


combination of lightness and strength that 


gives magnesium the call for industrial 
equipment like portable saws, drills, lubri- 
cators—and for a host of up-to-the-minute 
consumer goods. Magnesium is opportunity, 


in fields both new and old, for enterprising 
product development. Look for it wherever 
lightness counts! 


Dow, the nation’s foremost producer of magnesium 
and its alloys, has built up an unmatched fund of 
technical knowledge in thirty years of development 
and production work. It is, therefore, prepared to 
give expert counsel to manufacturers on the use 
of magnesium in industrial and consumer products. 


MAGNESIUM MAKES PRODUCTS MOVE 
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MAGNESIUM DIVISION ¢ THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Washington ¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit ¢ Chicago ¢ St. Louis ¢ Houston ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Se ttle * 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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admitted Communist. Just wondered if you 
were aware of this strange and possibly 
prophetic coincidence. 
K. G. ATKINSON 
Chicago, IIl. 


Chorus Boy 

Since the Labor party came into power in 
Great Britain, the press has treated the event 
as a world-shaking occurrence in national 
and international politics. That’s all right as 
far as it goes, but it has left readers with the 
notion that the British Government, from 
Attlee down to the lowest M.P., is steeped in 
labor theories and serious about everything 
under the English sun. 

Now, NEWSWEEK comes along and happily 
breaks the monotony. It’s amazing what one 


. 
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Black Star 
Morrison: The bumpy road to peace 





simple little picture can do. Your March 31 
article on England and a planned economy 
was excellent, and presented facts in a man- 
ner easy to understand. But possibly the best, 
or at least the most interesting, feature of the 
story was the photcgraph of Herbert Morri- 
son. Unless I miss my guess, he’s putting 
bumps in the British road to industrial peace. 


L. A. STOWE 
New Orleans, La. 


rom 


Oscar of the Movies 

In listing the “Oscar” awards in your 
March 24 issue, you wrote as follows: “Best 
original motion-picture story: Clemence 
Dane, for ‘Vacation From Marriage.’ Best 
original screen play: Muriel and Sydney Box, 
for ‘The Seventh Veil.” Could you please 
tell me just what the difference is between a 
screen play and motion-picture story? 

RoBEertT L. SWENSON 
Des Moines, Iowa 


A motion-picture story is simply the story 
line (theme, plot, characters, locale, etc.) to 
be used for a picture. A sercen play is the 
detailed, finished script,cmbodying the motion- 
picture story, from which the director works, 


Books Abroad 


[read Mr. Raymond Moley’s article “Legit- 
imate Propaganda” (Newsweekk, March 31) 
with great interest. It seems to me that our 
program of “diffusing and spreading knowl- 
edge” of facts about this country lags far 
behind that of other countries. 

My father, who lives in Florence, Italy, 
wrote to me several times about the English 
library and the Institut de France in that 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e CHICAGO e MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 











when reel-life was rugged 


Remember when love scenes in the 
movies sizzled . . . and stains on 
the artificial background didn't 
matter? The movies have made 
many improvements. Now there’s 
moderation in osculation. Even the 
sets are cleaned with care. 


Many Hollywood studios de- 
pend on Wyandotte Maintenance 
Cleaners to do the cleaning job 
right. Not only are they used to 
clean walls and floors—even movie- 
set streets have been brightened 
up with these products. And in 
many other places less glamorous 


than Filmland—in office buildings, 
schools, hospitals —Wyandotte 
Cleaners are in regular use. 


Maintenance Cleaners are but 
one kind of Wyandotte Special- 
ized Cleaning Compounds doing 
quick, efficient and safe work in a 
wide variety of cleaning fields— 
for laundries and dairies, restau- 
rants and railroad yards. No mat- 
ter what your cleaning problem 
may be, Wyandotte has the prod- 
uct for the job—and a trained 
representative nearby to show you 
how to use it. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
manufactures tremendous quantities of 
specialized cleaning compounds — 

for business and industry. Wyandotte 
is also one of the world’s great 
producers of soda ash, caustic soda, 
bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, 

dry ice, calcium carbonate and 

other basic and intermediate organic 
and inorganic chemicals. 


yandotte : 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SPECIALIZED CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


‘WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Wyandotte, Michigan e Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 


Thins ynbel identifies the world’s best-known line of 


business machines, It is introduced as Burroughs’ long-range, 


far-reaching program of research and product development 


_ teaches full postwar tempo. Expect the finest in machines, 


in counsel and in service wherever you see this symbol. 


Burroughs 


\ 
ADDING - CALCULATING - ACCOUNTING ~- BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS ~- NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 











One accident can 


You would indeed be powerless if a 
major accident should occur to your 
power equipment. Your property 
would be damaged, repairs might be 
slow and costly, replacements hard 
to get. You wouldn’t have the power 
to turn out goods, the’ power to hold 
your markets. 

You will save worry and lost pro- 
duction by knowing for sure the 
present condition of your power 
equipment. Insurance with Hartford 
Steam Boiler can help you take care 
of it. The unique inspection service 
of the Company is considered by 
policyholders to be worth many times 
the premium cost. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s field en- 
gineers—the largest staff of its kind 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


make you POWERI[ess 


in the nation —devote full time to 
regular inspections of insured power 
equipment. These men draw on the 
Company’s.81 years of experience in 
this highly specialized field. They 
know the possible danger points — 
check them carefully to guard against 
costly breakdowns. Their advice has 
often added years to the life of ex- 
pensive power installations. 

The experienced engineering 
“know how” of Hartford Steam 
Boiler is one of the many features 
that make this Company the first 
choice among purchasers of boiler 
and machinery insur- 
ance. For full de- 
tails, call your agent 
or broker. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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(Continued from Page 7) 

city. Both arrange chamber-music concerts 
and lectures, and he can take books home, 
while the fee is negligible. Not so the Ameri- 
can library. If there were any books of gen- 
eral interest, which is not the case, he would 
have to read them in the reading room. He 
told me that the assortment of books in the 
American library gave him the impression 
that this was a dumping place for books 
nobody else wanted. 

It should not be so hard to find somebody 
who could run the OIC (Office of Inter- 
national Cultural Affairs) efficiently in a 
manner to show other nations what a great 
country this is. 
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EUGENE J. MEYER 
Seattle, Wash. 
Southern Exposure 
Your. five-line story in the New Products 
section of the April 7 Business department 
has plunged me into the depths of despair. 
Here’s the reason why: 


Once our Grandmas, sweet and shy, 
Blushed to show an inch of thigh. 

They decked themselves for sun and sand 
In suits that went from foot to hand. 
Water to them was just the scenery, 

They stuck close to the seashore greenery. 
Then the ladies, bright and daring, 

Gave up the ghost and just stopped caring. 
Two-piece suits made their appearance, 
And thus the lassies gained more clearance. 
They learned to swim, became athletic, 
And men began to look ecstatic. 

But now I see they've gone one better 

In their attempt to get more wetter. 

Gals now have suits with high visibility 
Men have lost their last stability. 









But me? I never have no fun, 
I’m allergic to the sunl 





Bos WILLcox 





Norfolk, Va. 
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Suits: The less the merrier 











Super Natural 

In your April 7 review of “Johnny O’Cleck” 
you mention that Dick Powell plays a junior 
partner “in a swanky gambling joint.” If the 
swankiness of such a club is measured by the 
size of the dice, then surely the establish- 
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iT (Above) Grand Coulee Dam. (Below) Wheatfields in fertile Eastern Washington. 


(Below) Overlooking the famous Wenatchee apple orchards, 
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For vacation variety put Washington State at the top of your 
list. It has ocean beaches, virgin evergreen forests, perpetually 
snow-crowned mountains, giant rivers, sheltered inland seas, 
cosmopolitan seaports, stupendous hydroelectric and industrial 
developments, rich farms, and a climate so mild that golf is 
played 52 weeks in the year. Broad, safe highways make all its 
varied attractions easily accessible and beach resorts, mountain 
lodges, dude ranches, luxurious hotels, and modern motels 
afford you comfort and western hospitality. Gateway to Alaska, 
the Orient, and the Soviet Union, Washington State stands on 
the threshold of its greatest growth —a state of incredible 
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( Below) Spirit Lake with Mt. St. Helens (9,671 ft.) in background. 

















resources and thrilling promise. Let us send you complete 
descriptive literature. 
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WASHINGTON STATE Department of Pervacion and Development 
Room 547, Transportation Bldg., Stat irol, Olympia, Washington 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me your free li on Washington State. 
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Address. 


City, 


It’s a Kuppenheimer | 


The go-getter who just flew into the picture has 

certainly “arrived” as far as appearance is concerned. 

There's freedom of action, a high degree of comfort, a 

meticulous attention to detail that inevitably distinguish 
_ Kuppenheimer Clothes and the men who wear them. 

Regrettably limited in supply, those available. 

are the finest in Kuppenheimer’s seventy years — 

of continuously improved quality. : 


AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 
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Doing what comes naturally 


ment under question must be the pinnacle of 
luxury. Is the picture accompanying your 
review part of a “dream sequence” from the 
movie, or simply a retoucher’s whim? 


ALIcE Drew 
Denver, Colo. 


Neither a dream sequence nor a retoucher’s 
whim, the dice were super-sized in order to 
create a more effective publicity picture. 

om 
Six A’s 

If there is anyone in the Administration 
who can write an article, brief and to the 
point, which will even begin to compare with 
that of Henry Hazlitt in your March 31 num- 
ber, I'd like to know why he hasn’t pro- 
duced same heretofore. 

Mr. Hazlitt hit the nail squarely on the 
head six times in his column. How I wish 
every fumbling politician and bureaucrat had 
to read and pass an elementary examination 
upon it. But, of course, that’s too much to 
expect. Anyway, I wish I could vote for a 
man of his ability for some public office. 


WituraM H. REEVES 
Burbank, Calif. 


Money Squawks ‘ 


Your March 31 article in the Business de- 
partment on how to plot a family budget 
| fuscinated me. The idea of being able to 
account for “fixed payments” is fine, and 
» generally can be done. You state that the 
theory is to divide such fixed payments by 
the number of pay days and set aside the 
amount of money indicated each pay dav. 

That’s fine, but what happens when, for 
example, your life insurance and your state 
income tax fall due within the same pay 
period and you haven’t had time to save the 
tequired amount of money? I imagine that 
you could borrow from “household operating 
expenses.” Then when the vacuum cleaner 
breaks down the following week, you rush 
out to buy a broom which, though necessitat- 
ing the spending of a certain amount of 
money, still takes less than it would cost to 
repair the errant cleaner. 

Next, we see that we are to keep track of 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Of such stuff are dream-dresses made... 


Yes, made by the chemist, who can trans- 
form commonplace materials like coal, air 
and water into glamorous materials like 
nylon tulle. 


And helping create this beautiful gown 
is Your Unseen Friend, Nickel. 


Every ingredient used in making nylon 
and rayon must be absolutely pure and 
clean. The slightest trace of contamina- 
tion by metal used in equipment for han- 
dling the corrosive chemicals would delay 
the process or damage the slender thread. 
That’s why processing equipment is made 
of corrosion-resistant Nickel and Nickel 
alloys, like stainless steel and Monel*. 


THE GOWN: A JAY THORPE ORIGINAL 


The Bride Wore Coal, Air and Water... 
and Your ‘‘Unseen Friend’’ was there 


Just one more way Nickel helps manufac- 
turers bring you new and better things. 
From your daily newspaper to the light 
bulb in your reading lamp, Nickel is Your 
Unseen Friend. 


It’s “Unseen” because you rarely see it 
in its pure state, as it is usually combined 
with other metals. It’s your “Friend” be- 
cause it serves you long and well. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y 


it, Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 














* Those 4-ring pistons 


sure whittle down 
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“I'm solid 
for that rugged 
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Ford power 








“Fords longer, lower lines 


steal all the glamour 
had 
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All OVER THE COUNTRY / 


“A thing of beauty, suh! 
Inside and out, suh!” 





“Deep in the Heart of 
you know where, 
we cotton to 





King-size 
brakes !” 





"| like that 
go-places 

















‘. : Listen to the Ford Show 
: eh : starring Dinah Shore on 
a | t. Columbia Network stations 


ee, ate : s, \ ~ aS Wednesday evenings. ) 
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STOP PRESS: In each of the last two 
weeks important news. has broken after 
NEWSWEEK'S presses started to roll. April 


1 it was the death of King 
George of Greece and April 8 
the death of Henry Ford. 
When such news occurs after 
the magazine has been “locked 
up, the only solution is an 
eleventh-hour makeover job. 
The printing plant is alerted; 
writers and researchers get 


busy on the story; editors, photo men, 
and layout men discuss space allowances 
and illustrations. All is rush and work, 
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and often on what is supposed to be a 
day off, but it’s worth it to make the 
coverage of significant news complete. 
The makeover situation 
these days is calm compared 
to the war vears. Time and 
again the big news would 
come in on Tuesdays. D-Day 
was one such case. And on V- 
E Day NEwsweEEK stayed 
“open” for a whole day, so 
that it wouldn’t come out with- 
out covering one of the most momentous 
and happiest news stories of the times. 
With the end of the war, one minor 
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blessing was the easing of makeover 
headaches. Come to think of it, though, 
we still keep our fingers crossed with each 
issue—this one included. 
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RADIO REACTION: The Education de- 
partment staff was a bit startled last 
week when the starring miss on NBC’s 
popular “A Date With Judy” devoted 
her hectic half-hour to the teacher-salary 
question with a script based on a News- 
WEEK survey which reported that 25,000 
teachers in this country got less than 
$12 a week. It resulted in an effective 
dramatization of the problems confront- 
ing the teaching profession today. 
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FIRST-HAND APPRAISING: There is 
probably no subject of international im- 
port about which less is known than that 
dealing with Joseph Stalin’s successor. 
Foreign Affairs Director Joseph B. Phil- 
lips has chosen to discuss the potential 
candidates this week for a number of 
reasons. For one thing, he has obtained 
some new material on the matter. Fur- 
thermore, he'd like to take issue with the 
majority of pundits who have named 
Vyacheslafi M. Molotofi the heir apnar- 
ent. Finally, Mr. Stalin is getting older 
and reportedly more infirm. 

In his Foreign Tides column, Mr. Phil- 
lips discusses the men who seem the most 
forceful members of the Communist Party 
Politburo. In his years as a foreign corre- 
spondent he observed a number of them at 
first hand. In partic- 
ular, he recalls the 
davs when Nikolai 
Bulganin, Russian 
Minister for the 
Armed Forces, was v/ 
president of the — Fee 
Moscow Soviet SEAN 
(Mayor), meeting 
all trains and entertaining all visiting dig- 
nitaries—sort of a Soviet Jimmy Walker 
with one exception. No keys to the city. 
And of another candidate, Andrei Zhd- 
anof#f, Politburo member, Phillips wrote 
the first character sketch to be published, 
in our Dec. 11, 1959 issue. 
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THE COVER: Joseph Stalin sat for this 
cover picture during the famous Big 
Three meeting at Potsdam, the scene of 
Allied agreements which are now under 
futile debate in Moscow. Before he 
leaves, Secretary Marshall may visit the 
Russian premier and formally apprise 
him of the Truman Doctrine. Stalin’s re- 
action may pave the way to better Russo- 
American relations—or it may not (see 
page 38). And Joseph Phillips’s obser- 
vations on the Soviet leader and the men 
around him appear on page 50. 
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The Man.who Smiled for 47 Years and 27 minutes! 
= by Mr. Friendly 


Mr. Glib, of the Glib Company, was a great believer in smiles... 
he told his employees to smile, smile, smile... and they did. 





And then one day... 
The production manager came into Glib’s office. “Production is off 50%!” he smiled... 
“Accidents are up 609%!” he grinned... 
“And worker morale”...he laughed merrily, “Is absolutely frightful!” 
Then it happened! For the first time in 47 years and 27 minutes, Mr. Glib frowned... 
He tried to smile the old Glib smile... He put on his patented smile restorer... but it was no use., 
inside, he was weeping... 
At that fateful moment, who should walk in, but Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual Man. 


“I’ve got a real smile restorer,” he said, “It’s 
called I.E. Loss CONTROL* ...a special service 

that cuts accidents, booms production and 
zooms worker morale”... 





“Best of all” he continued, “You get I.E. at no extra cost!” 
Well, Glib signed up with American Mutual quick as a wink, 
and that was the answer to the smile shortage in the Glib plant. 
Today they're smiling 8 hours a day...with a smile and a 
half for overtime! 


You can put smiles in your plant, too ... And at no extra cost! Your helping hand 
Write today for full details on American Mutual’s , 


; ' ; when trouble comes! 
1.E. Loss CONTROL, the service that goes with every industrial 


policy. Don’t delay... Here's the address: American A M 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. A-68, MERICAN UTUAL - 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 





the first American liability insurance company 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 





tl 


Capital Straws 


Tate forces suspect Vandenberg of en- 
couraging Senator Ives of New York on 
his moderate labor bill. Taft is working 
for a far tougher measure . . . President 
Truman has asked John Lord O'Brian, 
wartime general counsel of the War Pro- 
duction Board, to be chairman of the 
Civil Service Board which will pass on 
the lovalty of Federal employes . . . The 
Justice Department is having difficulty 


working up its treason case against Axis — 


Sally, Mildred E. Gillars of Portland, - 


Maine, who broadcast from Berlin .. . 
Discount reports that Oscar Chapman is 
planning to quit as Under Secretary of 
the Interior. He tells friends he intends 
to stay indefinitely. 


Truman’s Alarm 


Truman’s private view of the price situ- 
ation is far graver than his public remarks 
suggest. He regards voluntary price re- 
ductions as the crux of free enterprise. 
He is telling friends that with the rest of 
the world going totalitarian or socialist, 
the U.S. must either make free enterprise 
work or be sunk. 


Miners’ Test Claims 


The United Mine Workers may file test 
claims against the government for the 
Centralia and other recent mine deaths 
and injuries. The point at issue, of course, 
is whether the miners are Federal em- 
ploves. Disposition of any possible claims 
already is causing a hot debate ‘at the 
Federal Bureau of Employes Compensa- 
tion, where they'd be filed. The bureau 
normally pays benefits ranging up to 
&’ maximum of $116.66 monthly to in- 
jured Federal employes or to survivors. 


National Notes 


Truman realizes the best hope for ex- 
citement and public interest in the Demo- 
cratic convention next year is a snappy 
coniest for the Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion. Therefore, he’s encouraging all pro- 
spective candidates to keep “pitching” . . . 
Senator Ellender of Louisiana tells friends 
his next political campaign will be for 
governor of his state . . . Representative 
Rich of Pennsylvania is out to abolish 
the Federal crop insurance program. Gen- 
erally, Rich doesn’t carry much weight in 


the House, but in this case he’s armed 
with a report from the General Account- 


ing Office which in effect says that the 


insurance program is costly and unwork- 
able, and should be abolished . . . If 
Congress goes ahead with proposed cuts 
in Labor Department funds, the child 
labor law enforcement section will be 
curtailed to the point of ineffectiveness. 
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CIO Anti-Communist Support 


Despite a ClO executive board order 
against participation in either the Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America or the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, influential 
men in key CIO unions are quietly but 
actively supporting the anti-Communist 
ADA. Represented among these ADA 
backers are Philip Murray's own Steel- 
workers Union, United Automobile Work- 
ers, Textile Workers, and Retail Workers. 


New Post for Mulliken 


Acting Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son says there is no basis for reports Otis 
E. Mulliken was relieved of his post as 
chief of the department’s International 
Labor, Social, and Health Division on 
suspicion of disloyalty. He has given Mul- 
liken a new assignment as adviser to the 
Division of International Organization 
Affairs. 


Vandenberg and Taft 


The political line Republican leaders 
Vandenberg and Taft may follow for the 
rest of the year is one of the big current 
topics among backstage politicos in 
Washington. The strongest contention is 
that “internationalist” Vandenberg will 
become more outspoken about national 
issues, especially as the Administration’s 
fight on inflationary prices gains momen- 
tum. On the other hand, “nationalist” 
Taft is expected to take greater interest 
in international affairs, following his re- 
cent pronouncements on the Truman aid- 
to-Greece-and-Turkey program. The 
main idea is that both will seek to be- 
come identified with the other’s opposite 
political interests, building broader repu- 
tations for 1948. 


Surplus School Row 


There’s a spirited row among Southern 
and Western congressmen and economy- 
minded Eastern Republicans over dis- 
posal of 379 school buildings and 205 
recreation centers built during the war 
at Army posts and war plants. The former 
want these installations transferred to 
local governments free.. They argue the 
cost of administering, maintaining, and 


selling the projects would exceed the re- 
turn to the Treasury. Eastern Republicans 
(few of the projects are located in their 
districts) want to realize as much as pos- 
sible of the $60,000,000 the government 
spent. 


Trivia 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover is reap- 
ing the benefit of the current anti-Com- 
munist campaign and the Republican 
victory last November. He’s never been 
more popular .. . New Englanders think 
Senators Brewster of Maine and Baldwin 
of Connecticut are acting suspiciously 
like self-assured aspirants for the GOP 
Vice Presidential nomination in 1948... 
To keep chummy with his Cabinet, Tru- 
man is having members in for lunch with 
him by twos and threes. A light eater, the 
President often twits his guests on their 
noonday appetites . .. The Congressional 
staff has been increased to such a point 
under the Reorganization Act that 
plans are being discussed for construc- 
tion of a new office building to house 
the overflow. 
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Trends Abroad 


Watch for increasing talk of addition- 
al U. S. financial aid for Britain, possibly 
in the form of a new lend-lease arrange- 
ment. The experts already are predicting 
another serious food shortage . . . Swedish 
naval circles are buzzing with reports 
that Sweden may move its Baltic naval 
bases at Stockholm and Karlskrona to the 
west coast around Goteborg. The pro- 
posal is attributed to Soviet pressure as 
well as new strategic considerations due 
to the atom bomb and the importance of 
air power . . . Look for another airing of 
the problem of free navigation on the 
Danube. The State Department has 
urged U.S. occupation authorities to fol- 
low the current “stiff” attitude toward 
Russia in a contemplated new study of 
the waterways transportation problem. 





Behind Korean Aid 


Although such factors probably will 
be soft-pedaled by Truman in asking 


‘funds of Congress, strategic considera- 


tions play an important part in the Ad- 
ministration’s program of aid for Korea. 
Rivalry tor control of Korea was a lead- 
ing cause of both the Sino-Japanese War 
of 1894-95 and the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-05. A weak Korea would be an 
open invitation to a new struggle for its 
control in the future, Washington thinks, 
and this is one of the chief reasons gvhy 
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the Administration wants to start building 
Korean strength and unity as soon as 
possible. 


Marshall Strategy 


By this week those in the know. were 
inclined to expect Secretary Marshall’s 
abrupt departure from Moscow at any 
time. In fact, he recently saw so little 
hope of any substantial agreement that 
he notified’ the State Department he 
might well return to Washington by 
April 15. Later he decided on another 
try for accord and began planning im- 
portant new reparations proposals to 
Russia. His colleagues felt that unless 
this strategy brought marked progress 
he would suddenly pack up and leave. | 


Jeers for Peron 

Many Argentines who dislike Peron, 
and formerly expressed their disapproval 
by whistling disrespecttully at the Presi- 
dent’s screen appearances in news reels, 
are being driven to new methods by in- 
tensification of a police campaign which 
brought as many as a dozen arrests a day 
in Buenos Aires. Latest tactic: audiences 
sit quietly while Peron is on the screen, 
then almost rock the roof With applause 
at shots of the Argentine flag or statues of 
such heroes as General José de San Mar- 
tin, “the Liberator.” 


Hemispheric Defense Study 

Truman is passing the long-argued 
question of arming Latin American re- 
publics to a fact-finding committee of 
State, War, and Navy Department ex- 
perts for study. The members’ names are 
being kept secret to spare them pressure 
from one side or the other. Secretary 
Marshall, who found the State Depart- 
ment’s Latin experts opposed to the pro- 
gram which he had approved while Chief 
of Staff, welcomed the President's ap- 
proach to a solution. To Spruille Braden’s 
claim that it invites extravagance and 
possible strife, defenders of hemispheric 
defense are answering that it will pro- 
mote the feeling of “each for all,” thus 
reducing military outlays and encourag- 
ing harmony. 


U.S. Communist Tourist 

William Z. Foster, Secretary General 
of the U.S. Communist party, told a 
Prague Communist newspaper the other 
day that the current anti-labor campaign 
in the U. S. is aimed at installing an Amer- 
ican fascist regime and that “its goal is 
the same as that followed by Hitler when 
he attacked German workers and Com- 
munists.” He made similar statements for 
Trieste and Rome papers during his 
present European tour, 


Canada’s Dollar Shortage 

Canada is greatly alarmed about its 
shrinking balance of U.S. dollars, now 
about $600,000,000 or roughly enough 
for ofie year at the current rate of loss 
under the unfavorable Canadian trade 


‘position. Every possible method of relief 


is being explored to avoid a retreat from 
the position of dollar parity with the U. S. 
established last summer. One proposal 
now favored is to ask the U.S. to buy in 
Canada food and materials intended for 
Greece amd Turkey. This is only part of 
a plan Prime Minister King may shortly 
propose to President Truman—a Cana- 
dian-U. S. economic agreement similar 
to the war-born Hyde Park military 
agreement. 


Foreign Notes 

Some members of the U.S. delegation 
regard the strengthened Franco-American 
relationships as one of the most important 
unpublicized achievements of the Moscow 
conference. ... British university dons and 
undergraduates are volunteering to work 
in the coal mines for two or three months 


during the summer vacations . . . British 
officials are convinced that  Russia’s 


United Nations veto over the Albanian 
mine-laying case was due solely to its 
desire to reassure its satellites of Soviet 
support even in doubtful cases. 
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Auto Union Raids 


‘The AFL’s relatively small automobile 
workers union is capitalizing on factional 
strife within its big rival, the CIO’s United 
Automobile Workers, in a_ series of 
planned jurisdictional raids. First target 
of the AFL union is the Allis-Chalmers 
plant at Milwaukee, where the CIO lost 
a long and bitter strike and where em- 
ploves are split between the UAW-C1O 
and an independent union. 





Phone Union Strength 


While heads of some Bell System sub- 
sidiaries favored a finish fight with the 
telephone union, the parent management 
has informed Washington leaders _ it 
doesn’t want the union to go down. The 
reasoning: the union probably will ac- 
quire discipline in time, while its crackup 
would expose the Be]’ System to the rival 
organizing drives and jurisdictional strikes 
of the AFL and CIO. 


Business Footnotes 


Present indications are that there’ be 
plenty of shoes this year. Recent produc- 
tion has been well above the prewar rate, 
but high prices continue to meet con- 
sumer resistance .. . The Treasury within 
the year expects to issue a long-term 
security which will please insurance com- 
panies and savings banks. No long-term 
paper has been issued since the Victory 
Loan late in 1945 . . . A Chase National 
Bank official is being considered by Presi- 
dent Truman for the executive director 
post on the International Monetary Fund 
just vacated by Dr. Harry D. White. 
There’s talk, too, of having one American 
executive director to serve the Fund and 
Bank boards. *Eugene Black, former 
Chase official, now is executive director of 
the International Bank . . . California 


‘ Buchenwald and Dachau are 





sports-clothes manufacturers who have 
seen their business increase eightfold in 
six years plan an intensive promotion 
campaign in efforts to halt recently slip- 
ping sales. 
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Radio Notes 
Water Pitkin, author of “Life Be- 


gins at Forty,” may turn up on the air as 
rmgmaster of an audience-participation 
show ... The hefty actor Eugene Pal- 
le tte, who created the movie characteri- 
zation of §. S. Van Dine’s “Set. Heath,” 
may star in a new radio mystery series 
. Several big-time radio names plan 
to appear on an experimental, sustaining 
basis this summer in order to advertise 
their talents to prospective sponsors . 
A new show is being put together by 
Eddie Bracken, who serves as_ writer- 
producer, but not as an actor .. . In ad- 
dition to a New York morning program 
and a television series, Jinx Falkenburg 
and Tex McCrary are working up a net- 
work summer-replacement show . . . Now 
that Hoagy Carmichael has made the 
grade, another composer-singer, Harold 
Arlen, is auditioning his own program. 


Movie Lines 


Theme of a forthcoming Warner Broth- 
ers picture, “Up Till Now,” will concern 
dangers to civil liberties and activities of 
political radicals of right and left. Star- 
ring Jane Wyman, the film will follow 
the documentary technique and will be 
shot almost entirely in Boston. Among 
the 35 locations selected are Faneuil Hall 
and Harvard University . . . “Forever 
Amber” is being made up with sound 
tracks or titles in 24 languages, including 
Arabic, Hindustani, and Javanese . . . 
The War Department picture, “Death 
Mill,” put together from Nazi atrocity 
films shown at the Nuremberg trials, has 
found no takers among U.S. commercial 
film houses. Exhibitors feel the scenes of 
“toc hor- 
rible” for general audiences. 


Miscellany 


Fleet Street credits Lord Beaverbrock 
with a smart move to deter future news- 
paper libel actions. His London Daily 
Express has published and is heavily pre- 
moting public sale of an inexpensive, 
398-page verbatim report of Harold 
Laski’s  disastrously unsuccessful _ libel 
suit, against a small English weekly, 
which ended with Laski assessed for 
costs of $80,000 . . . John Perona, opera- 
tor of the New York night club El Mo- 
rocco, is underwriting a series of sight- 
restoring operations in the U.S. for the 
blind mayor of his native town in Italy 

. . A little book titled “How to Retire 
to Florida,” which Harper brought out in 
mid January hoping for a modest sale of 
a few thousand the first year, has already 
topped 8,000. The firm attributes part of 
the boom to a luck coincidence: blizzards 
each day the book was advertised. 























Look out for dust in your eyes 


T’S TIME someone turned the light of truth on 

the false statements that fill the air. These are state- 
ments intended to blind you, so that while you’re blind 
you can be led—to your own ultimate harm but to the 
great personal benefit of the so-called “leaders”. 


You hear these statements every day: 
1. “Corporations are making huge profits they could 


use, to increase wages.” The truth is that if all profits 
were used, wages could be increased in total only 4%, 


-and if that were done, investment in new equipment 
|@ would stop, productivity would go down, and soon we 


§ would be in the worst depression the world ever saw. 
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2. Another statement is: “Corporations haye swollen 


| wartime profits out of which they could raise wages.” 


This simply is not true. The government (which means 
the people) prevented it, with Excess Profits Taxes and 
Renegotiation. And most of the profits left are invested 
in buildings and machinery which can be turned into 
wages only by being wsed, efficiently. 


WARNER 
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3. Another claim: “Wages can be raised without rais- 
ing prices.” Yes, as we pointed out earlier, you could raise 
wages 4%, but without an increase in production that’s 
all—and then you’ve wiped out profit, prevented invest- 
ment in new equipment, and started that factory on a 
downward spiral to bankruptcy which means mo wages. 


4. The final bit of dust is: “Even if prices do go up, 
to pay higher wages, it will do no harm.” The highér 
the price of anything, the fewer there are who can buy 
it. The fewer who buy it, the fewer the jobs needed 
to make it. 


The dust-throwers hope to blind you to these two all- 
important facts: 


First—profit is the life-blood that keeps a business 
growing, and it is only the growing business that 
can provide more and better jobs. . 
Second—more wages can come only out of more 
efficient production. Where else is the money to 
come from? 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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It is possible that there won't be any change in existing labor 
laws at this session. 


Truman is set to veto the bill now in prospect. While the House 
version will be watered down some by the Senate, the draft 
finally sent to the White House will be much more drastic 
than originally expected. 


Sentiment in the House is so nearly unanimous that Truman’s 
veto will be overridden in this branch. But it is doubtful 
whether the two-thirds vote necessary to override White House 
disapproval can be mustered in the Senate. 


Senate opponents of tough legislation acknowledge that they 
can’t stop a bill prohibiting industrywide bargaining, limiting 
the closed shop, and restoring injunctions. But they think they 
can muster a veto-sustaining minority. 

e 


Another strike crisis may develop about May 1, when the cur- 
rent steel contract extension expires. A strike call is on the 
agenda of the steelworkers’ next policy meeting at Pittsburgh. 


Labor leadership will become more aggressive all along the 
line. It has been treading lightly since the Republican Congress 
convened in the hope of moderating control legislation. This 
tactic having failed, it will try something else. 


A dollar-a-day pay boost is the unannounced objective of the 
big ClO unions. This is slightly more than the rubber workers 
got in their recently negotiated contract. 


This is considered a “moderate increase” by the White House 
and will not be opposed. 


Nothing but moral suasion will be put into the Administra- 
tion’s price-reduction effort. Return to price controls and restor- 
ation of excess-profits taxes are not even considered. 


Wholesale prices show signs of leveling off, however, and many 
government economists think the top of the inflationary cycle 
has been reached or already passed. They look for a gradual 
easing of prices soon unless wages go too high in the next round. 


Some industries can raise wages and reduce prices because of 
their unprecedented current profits, but others can’t. This 
mixed situation is bound to produce a turbulent period of 
readjustment this spring and summer. 


& 
Portal-to-portal pay legislation is making slow progress in the 


House-Senate conference and probably won't be delivered to 
the White House before May 1, as once expected. 


This will create another element of uncertainty in wage negotia- 
tions. The unsettled status of the portal question is one of the 
reasons for lack of progress in steel negotiations, 


Resistance to high-priced goods on the part of consumers is 
beginning to show up in inventory reports compiled by the 
Commerce Department. In some lines resistance is so strong 
that it amounts, in effect, to an unorganized buyers’ strike. 


Wholesale shelves are fuller than retail ones at the moment. 
This is taken to mean that retailers are unloading high-priced 


goods and buying replacements cautiously. This trend is most 
marked in soft goods. 


Some durables are feeling the pinch, however. New construc- 
tion in all categories was 11% less than anticipated in the 
first quarter. 


A drop in Truman’s present 60% popular-approval rating in ¥ 
the course of the new struggle between management and Jabor © 
and his own related tussle with Congress is fully expected by # 
White House politicians. 


They are gambling on restoration of economic order and high- © 
level prosperity and of the old Democratic-labor alliance be- 
fore the fall of 1948. | 





Republican leaders count on labor-management strife to under- 
score the soundness of their demands for firm labor legislation, 
Some of them expect the GOP position to be as good by Presi- 
dential election time as it was in the last Congressional election, 





An intensive Soviet campaign against the U.S. press and radio 
is starting. American observers expect it to gain momentum 
both at home and abroad in the next few months. 













Simonov’s play, “The, Russian Question,” purporting to expose | 
the venality of privately owned U.S. communications media, is ; 
regarded as the kick-off of an elaborate propaganda effort. 






Primary object of the propaganda is believed to be to explain 
to Russians and sympathizers with their system why the Amcti- 
can people, who are supposed to be basically pro-Soviet, dont 
overthrow the “little group of reactionaries” responsible for the 
Truman Doctrine. 











Chances for a universal military service law at this session are 
receding. It is too fagdown on the Congressional calendar to 
be assured of consideration by the House and Senate. 






The services meanwhile are making slow progress in their 
efforts to build reserve and National Guard components. The 
Army thinks compulsion is needed to staff its stand-by erganiza- 

tions adequately. 







An “operation naval reserve” publicity drive will be started next 
month in a renewed attempt to build up a civilian sea reserve. 










The new Missouri Valley Authority bill sponsored by Senator 
Murray of Montana won't come to a vote in this Congress. 
Realizing that it has no chance, Murray won't even press for 
committee consideration. 









All big public-works projects of this kind are unpopular with 
Congress, principally because it is trying to make good on 
Republican economy promises. 










A new fair employment practices act, modeled after the New 
York State law, will be pushed at this session. Senator Ives, 
author of the New York law, is trying to persuade Taft to 
give it clearance. 








Southern Democrats will oppose the new legislation as vigor- 
ously as the old, but some conservative Republicans and North- 
ern Democrats like the new version better. 











lf it’s STYLE you want | 
= PLYMOUTH you want 












THE YOUNG PEOPLE DECIDE the style leaders and this year a lot of them are saying that Plymouth’s the car. 
a Convertible or club coupe, station wagon or sedan, you can’t mistake Plymouth’s keen color combinations and 
he § advanced design. Smart new interior refinements match the smartness of body line . . . flashing response teams 

with flashing appearance. Plymouth’s a car in the lowest-priced range you're proud to drive or park anywhere. 















CONVENIENCE? YOU WANT PLYMOUTH! There's a handy control on the 
instrument panel to send your convertible’s vacuum-operated top up or 


PERFORMANCE? YOU WANT PLYMOUTH! The new Plymouth’s engineered 
to co-operate with you from eager start through the whole wide cruising 


range, High horsepower sings softly as hills flatten out, miles fall away an¢ down by itself, ‘That's just one example of Plymouth convenience. Another: 
New you glide through traflic as it comes, More than 80 new mechanical improve- — look at the roomy, easy-opening luggage compartment of any Plymouth! 


Ives ments are working for you when you drive the newest, finest Plymouth. — The “lift” is built right into the lid—and it stays up till you want it down, 
ft to 
igor THE LOW-PRICED CAR MOST LIKE HIGH-PRICED CARS 


orth: VALUE? YOU WANT PLYMOUTH! Fine-car features make Plymouth the Top Value car. It’s the low- 
priced car with 20 out of 21 features of high-priced cars. No other low-priced car has all these quality 
features. Of the three leading low-priced cars, neither of the others has half as many as Plymouth! 
When you measure by value, Plymouth’s your car. PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 











BAKER, OREGON 


+A GROWING CITY IN THE 
GROWING OREGON MARKET* 


A thriving city solidly erected on 


a gold foundation — that's Baker. 
Today, far removed from its lusty 
past of brawling miners and hard- 
living cowboys, Baker’s prosperity 
is firmly rooted in lush stands of 
Ponderosa pine, richly productive 
soil and modern, scientifically-man- 
aged cattle ranches. Mineral-rich . 
hills and valleys still yield a steady “ ao 
manne ti pone ienneiaenl PRIME BEEF ON THE HOOF. Baker county's ideal climate and rich pastures 
sighted population stakes its — produce some of the world’s dass beef cattle. Upgrading of herds has cals 
increased revenue to ranchers. Livestock now accounts for 75% of the county’s 
$6,000,000 agriculture income. Saddle horses, dairying, alfalfa for seed and hay, 
with which it is so richly endowed. seed potatoes and other field crops assure high income producers for farmers. 








ising future on the intelligent, plan- 
ned use of «! the natural resources 





GOLD FROM DIRT. This huge | 
dredge is today’s method of © 
gold mining in Baker County, | 
which has never known a bank x 
failure. Other minerals coming — 
to the fore as income-producers © 
for this area are lime, gypsum, — 
asbestos, clays, granite. 





BEATING THE HOME SHORTAGE. Casings for 9500 
windows and 5500 doors are in this carload of finished, 
Ponderosa pine. From tree to completed product, Baker 
industries are making maximum use of this high quality 
lumber to give increased payrolls at home. 








INVESTIGATE THE PROMISING FUTURE of this resource-rich area. Inquiries regarding any phase 
of Baker County's economy, resources and opportunities are invited by the Chamber of Commerce, Baker, Oregon. 


Baker is typical of many fast-growing 

OUbs @rence Cities in the dynamic area served by The 

M -* e Oregonian. In the big Oregon market, 
arket— Baker , k a ie 

All of Oregon The Oregonian keeps pace with the 





* portland 


and seven 


thrivi th of its community of 
tite P arneto N the Ore goni an or ‘wasengh Probiereiews leadership 


(a circulation almost doubled in the last 
counties, 











: 15 years) and market-wide influence, The 
\ COS Rae ee Oregonian has earned its position at the 
— — Great Newspaper of the West top of the must list of advertisers who sell 


in the rich and growing Oregon markets 
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POLICY: The Only One in Step Is Henry 


The scroll which Henry A. Wallace 
carried with him as he boarded a plane 
in New York last Monday, April 7, was a 
thing of beauty. Embossed and signed by 
such prominent Americans as Sen. Claude 
Pepper, Louis Adamic, Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, and Elliott Roosevelt, it was entitled 
a “Henry Wallace Scroll of Greeting” 
to the liberals of Britain. 

Lest anyone doubt, the parchment at- 
tested to Wallace’s undying liberal posi- 
tion, lauding him as 
bodying the spirit and faith of the demo- 
cratic tradition of our two countries,” and 
subscribing to the belief that survival of 
the United Nations depended on “the 
continued cooperation” of Britain, the 
United States, and Russia. 

The scroll was not in the least extra 
baggage because Wallace at the moment 
was fying to Britain, where his sponsors 
would be the ultra-left-wing faction of 
the British Labor party; thence to France, 
where his hosts would include the leaders 
of the four major French political parties, 
by far the most enthusiastic of which 
were the Communists (see page 44). 


Pink and Green: If Washington ex- 
pected the worst as the flaming Henry 
set forth, it learned four days later that 
its expectations had not been unfounded. 
In a single speech to a leftist rally in 
Central Hall Auditorium in London on 
Friday, Wallace had managed to capture 
more headlines in one day than his editor- 
ship of the pink-cast New Republic had 
gained him in six months in its service. 

The news: Standing on foreign soil, 
the former Vice President had denounced 
his own country in terms that must have 
turned the editors of Pravda arsenic- 
green with envy. 

“I am opposed,” cried Henry to his 
London audience, “to the President’s pro- 
gram of unconditional loans to anti- 
Soviet governments, because I believe it 
bears no real relation to the needs of the 
world. This two-world program is costly 
and it is futile. It is undertaken in the 
name of stopping Communism. Instead 
it will lead to Communist revolutions . . . 

“Today the government and Congress 
are controlled by men who believe that 
in a world in which Communism and 
capitalism live side by side there is little 
lope for peace. They believe Fascism 
and Communism are similar evils and 
that the’ United Nations is. doomed to 
failure. They believe in using American 


“profoundly em- 


power to organize the world against the 
U.S.S.R. .. . These men, I suppose, 
remember that 20,000,000 Russians gave 


their lives to defeat a Fascist dictator- 
ship.” 

These men, Wallace went on, had 
launched the United States “on a wild 
and mad nightmare” of “ruthless im- 
perialism,” which, if unchecked, would 
stretch the “American Empire” from pole 
to pole and from China to the Near East. 
In short, he added, President Truman 
and his policies were starting the world 
down a “one-way road to war.” 

Wallace’s thesis: “No powerful idea— 
and Communism is a powerful idea—can 
be countered by a gun, however powerful 
the gun may be.” 

For Britain, which he had been charg- 
ing with “imperialist” policies, Wallace 
had an apology. In his three days of in- 
spection on the scene, Henry had com- 
pletely changed his mind. No longer was 
British policy “imperialist.” On the con- 
trary: “You know that a world divided 
into two armed camps must destroy the 
hopes of ‘socialism and of peace .. . On 


behalf of all peace-loving peoples you 
must cry out against this dey veloping Con- 
test before it is too late... 


And Scalding Hot: In Washington 
Where President Truman only 24 hours 
earlier had said that he thought 1948 
would find Wallace supporting the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, the reaction was scalding, 


Sen, Arthur H. Vandenberg, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, ob- 
jected that while the Republicans were 
supporting the Truman Doctrine in an 
effort to maintain bipartisan foreign 
policy, the President appeared willing to 
let a party colleague criticize the doctrine 
and keep the left-wing faction in line for 
an election year. 

“I think,” said the Republican senator, 
“jt is a shocking thing when an American 
goes abroad to organize the world against 
his own government. I suggest that the 
important question is not what Mr, Wal- 
lace will do in 1948, but what he is doing 
in 1947."* 

Sen. E. H. Moore, Oklahoma Republi- 
can, called on the President to read Wal- 
lace out of the Democratic party. Demo- 
crats were equally indignant. Sen. John 
L. McClellan of Arkansas invited Wallace 
to quit the party, adding: “I wonder if 
he’s not trying to establish himself as 


*For an opinion see Emest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 34 

















Associated Press 


Henry Wallace: “So wild and mad a nightmare .. .” 
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a favored Communist Quisling.” 

Sen. William Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas declared that Wallace’s 
speeches “sound as though they’ve 
been written in the Kremlin.” Sen. 
Walter George of Georgia called 
Wallace’s action “unthinkable.” 
Sen. James O. Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi accused the ex-Vice Presi- 
dent of violating his rights as an 
American citizen by seeking to “un- 
dermine and weaken the hand of 
his country.” 

What the White House would 
do was the question. One close ad- 
viser conceded frankly that the 
President had made an error in 
saying anything that might seem 
to invite Wallace’s 1948 support, 
particularly on the eve of his Lon- 
don speech. 

The seriousness of the latest 
Wallace incident could not be over- 
estimated: (1) It came at a mo- 
ment when Anglo-American unity 
should not be undermined; (2) it 








scarcely made Secretary of State 
Marshall’s position at the Mcsco:v 





“JACK AND JILL W 


wages, prices, and profits. The gray- 
haired, bespectacled, slow-spoken 
Nourse had summarized its findings 
for the Cabinet meeting: 

@ Since price controls were removed 
last October, price increases had 
outstripped wage hikes sponsored 
by the government seven months 
earlier. 

@ If consumer income remained 
the same, and prices were not 
slashed, purchasing power would 
dry up. Goods would pile up; lay- 
offs would occur, and the result 
would be another recession—or 
worse, depression. 

@ Profits were high, but—in rela- 
tion to national income—not exor- 
bitant. In too many cases, however, 
those profits were based on high 
unit cost and controlled production. 


@ Another round of wage increases 
to close the gap between prices and 
consumer income was inadvisable, 
since civil-service workers, pension- 
ers, and other fixed-income groups 
would not benefit from them. 








conference table any more com- 
’ fortable; (3) it hit American. prestige 
abroad a solid rap across the face, and 
(4) it conceivably might weaken biparti- 
san support for foreign policy at home. 
Unquestionably, Wallace had once 
-more proved himself the gadfly in Harry 
Truman’s ointment. 
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PRESIDENT: Home and Back 


Its front yard abloom with forsythia 
and tulip trees, the White House shone 
spick and span after spring houseclean- 
ing. Five thousand visitors, mostly chil- 
dren, streamed through daily. Back in 
his own quarters last week, President 
Truman seemed to feel new zest. After 
office hours, he pitched three games of 
horseshoes, winning two. A visitor, Carl 
Sandburg, poet and biographer of Lin- 
coln, sized him up after a half-hour chat: 
“It’s a hell of a job, but he bears up 
wonderfully.” 

Last Saturday, Mr. Truman, a dutiful 
son, flew to Grandview, Mo., to see his 
94-year-old mother, ailing since she broke 
her hip in February. He interrupted their 
chatting for a broadcast on the second 
anniversary of President Roosevelt's 
death. Mr. Truman’s summation of his 
predecessor: “A great humanitarian.” To 
reporters, he summed up himself: His 
health was every bit as good as it was 
two years ago. He felt fine, the President 
said, despite all the crises. 

This week on Monday, April 14, back 
in Washington for his third year in office, 
the President was set to open the 1947 
baseball season by throwing out the first 
ball. But rain postponed the game be- 
tween the Washington Senators and the 
New York Yankees. Nursing his throwing 
arm until Friday, instead, Mr. Truman 
lunched at the Capitol with his old Sena- 
torial cronies. 


Somerville—Denver Post _ 


PRICES: Why Are They High? 


It didn’t take an economist to know 
that prices were too high. Every house- 
wife knew it. And every retailer, watch- 
ing more and more customers turn away 
without buying, knew it. Since January 
1946, the cost of living had jumped 33 
per cent. Although there still was no 
buyers’ strike in the United States to 
match the one which swept the nation in 
the spring of 1920, nevertheless con- 
sumer resistance had grown so great that 
businessmen were publicly concerned. 

To Harry S. Truman, whose budding 
Kansas City haberdashery business was 
crushed in the 1921 depression which 
followed the boom after the first world 
war, all the portents showed that history 
might repeat itself unless something 
drastic was done. Nor was the President 
alone in this fear. Earl Bunting, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, agreed that if the vicious spiral 
into which the United States had spun 
wasn't halted, the nation would find it- 
self heading into a “most awful bust.” 

What could be done to halt it? For 
the answer, Mr. Truman turned last week 
to his economic advisers. To his Cabinet 
meeting, Wednesday, April 9, he invited 
his Economic Advisory Council, headed 
by Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, former vice 
president of the Brookings Institution. 

Talk Back and Forth: The meeting 
lasted for an hour and 40 minutes. After 
it was over, the President’s press secre- 
tary, Charles G. ‘Ross, could only report 
that it had been “a lot of talk, back and 
forth, pro and con.” Ross, pretending an ig- 
norance of economics that misled no one, 
added: “I draw no inferences whatever.” 

Nevertheless, details leaked out. In its 
green-tinted offices at the State Depart- 
ment, the Economic Advisory Council 
had been following closely the course of 


@ A general price cut through re- 
imposition of price controls also was in- 
advisable. The American people were 
fed up with controls. 

€ The only practical solution: voluntary 
price reductions. ; 

When Nourse had finished, Mr. Tru- 
man called for discussion. None of the 
Cabinet members disagreed with the 
Economic Advisory Council’s findings. 
They had discussed the subject before, 
coming up independently with approxi- 
mately the same conclusions. However, 
they differed on the question of emphasis. 
Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Har- 
riman thought some industries had set 


their production sights too low. Marriner 


S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, touched on the prospect of 
restoring the excess-profits tax. 

The price of steel was on everyone's 
mind, for it affects many other prices. 
Benjamin Fairless, president of United 
States Steel, had told Mr. Truman recent- 
ly that his company’s earnings were em- 
barrassingly high during 1946 and the 
first quarter of 1947. Fairless had pointed 
out, however, that United States Steel 
was in the midst of union negotiations, 
and that the CIO might accuse the cor- 
poration of announcing a price cut to 
block a wage increase. 

The Voluntary Way: Having di- 
gested this discussion, Mr. Truman the 
next day turned lecturer himself. With 
unusual frankness, he told the press con- 
ference how serious he considered the 
price situation (see page 30). He ex- 
pected private industry to meet the prob- 
lem by voluntarily cutting prices. If they 
didn’t, said Mr. Truman, wage increases 
would be justified. 

The President asserted that business 
could afford price cuts because profits 
had been so high. The whole, responsi- 
bility for halting the inflationary spiral 
rested squarely and absolutely on busi- 
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ness, he declared. They wanted free en- 
terprise, and they got it. Now let’s see 
if they will make it work. 

Although Mr. Truman’s challenge 
found many businessmen ready to accept 
it they were more than startled by how 
sweeping the President had made it. 
They agreed that some profits were suf- 
ficiently high to permit wide price 
slashes; in fact, more than one business- 
man was preparing to slash prices. Wal- 
ter Morrow, president of the American 
Retail Federation, had already called on 
the organization’s members to find ways 
to “shake out speculative factors and in- 
ordinate profits in those areas where 
they exist.” 


Significance 


The soundness of the President’s po- 
sition that prices are too high is not dis- 
puted. However, his generalizations on 
profits and who is to blame for higher 
profits are like all generalizations—open 
to argument. 

There has been nothing uniform about 
the profit position of various industries. 
While the return on net worth in the 
cotton industry in 1946 was 27.1 per 
cent after taxes, in agricultural equip- 
ment it was only 5.7 per cent, and in rail- 
road equipment barely nine-tenths of 1 
per cent. 

Further, when assaying the cost of 
living the White House is silent on the 
fact that although industrial prices have 
risen 59 per cent since August 1939, farm 
prices have risen nearly 180 per cent. 
Farm prices have accounted for 70 per 
cent in the increase in cost of living. Yet 
it is the government, through its price- 
support program and its buying in the 
open market, which has been a substan- 
tial contributor to those high prices. 

Finally, there has been the govern- 





ment’s role in wage boosts. Only a year - 


ago, Mr. Truman himself was sponsoring 
an 18-cent wage increase, decreeing it to 
be the national pattern. At this moment, 
most of the wage contracts negotiated at 
that time are up for renewal, and labor’s 
demands for further increases range 
around 30 cents additional. Mr. Truman’s 
statement on profits may have an effect 
he did not intend. It may stiffen labor’s 
demands and start a race to determine 
who will cut into the profits—labor, 
through pay increases, or the consumer, 
through price cuts. 
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CONGRESS: Scalp Locks 


To the big gray council hall along the 
flowing water named Po-to-mac came a 
message last week from the Omaha, 
Ponca, Santee Sioux, and Winnebago In- 
dian tribes. It dealt with a painting hang- 
ing in the old tepee of the House Indian 
Attairs Committee, which showed a white 
man being scalped by an Indian brave. 

“These Indians live with their white 
brothers as neighbors. They have buried 
the hatchet. They come together with the 
whites as brothers. They ask that the 


picture, bringing up cruel memories, be 
erased from the committee walls,” said 
their spokesman, Pah - hug - mon - thee 
(meaning “Leader Man”; otherwise Rep. 
Karl Stefan, Nebraska Republican). 

The white sachems, puffing the pipe 
of peace, grunted: “Ugh. It will be done.” 
Meanwhile, last week, they hunted the 
scalps of their brothers: 


€ David E. Lilienthal-kept his hair when 
the Senate confirmed, by a vote of 50 to 
31, his nomination as chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

€ The scalp of Jesse Jones, former chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
and ex-Commerce Secretary, was loos- 
ened by an accusation before the Senate 
Banking Committee that, in 1939, after 
he had agreed to extend an $80,000,000 
loan to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
four of his friends and associates became 
officers of the B & O, and that they put 
the line into “fictitious bankruptcy” to 
gain “effective control.” 

@ Eugene Dennis, secretary of the Com- 
munist party, had his forelock lifted by 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, which voted a contempt citation 
against him for defying a Congressional 
subpoena to testify. 


oe 


REDS: Easy Out 


Commenting on the estimated $50,- 
000,000 cost of administering the Presi- 
dent’s loyalty program, a Civil Service 
Commission official last week suggested 
privately it might be cheaper to rid the 
government of Communists by paying 
them $20,000 apiece to get out. 





PHONES: Still Busy 


To Shirley Brockschmidt, picketing 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co.’s exchange 
in Beardstown, Ill. (population, 7,000), 
the nation’s: first-major telephone strike 
last week was not only the biggest walk- 
out in history by American women, who 
made up 230,000 of the 345,000 strikers 
—it was a social calamity. “Nobody calls 
me for dates,” she lamented. 

Whereas life went on pretty much as 
usual in big cities with dial phones, what 
happened in Beardstown, down in the 
flood plain of the Hlinois River, was typ- 
ical of the nation’s small towns with 
manual exchanges. Walter Pherigo, the 
Yellow Cab Co.'s manager, laid off two 
out of four drivers. No phones. The White 
Clover Grocery sent delivery boys from 
door to door to get orders, but even so 
business fell off by one-quarter. No 
phones. A. G. Schultz, cut off from the 
Chicago wheat pit and other markets by 
the long-distance strike, feared his grain 
mill would have to reduce operations by 
one-half. No phones. A 17-year-old bru- 
nette named Donna _ Hollhorst, whose 
boy friend used to phone daily, com- 
plained: “It’s upsetting my romance.” 
No phones. 

Across the country, carrier pigeons 
were used by newspapers, runners by 
bookmakers, telegrams by businessmen, 
and amateur radio “hams” by disaster- 
control authorities to replace Bell Sys- 
tem facilities shut down by the striking 
National Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers. Only “emergency” calls were allowed 
in struck non-dial areas, but the word 
was interpreted generously. An 8-year- 
old boy was allowed to call a Wiscon- 





Associated Press 
Manning the switchboards: Male supervisors replace Bell’s striking ‘hello girls’ 
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When President Truman, buoyant 
and smiling in dark gray suit and gray 
tie, opened his April 10 press confer- 
ence, he told 145 reporters that he had 
no news. But he didn’t mean it. In the 
nineteen minutes that followed, he 
gave fast, direct replies to a steady fire 
of questions on prices, never referring 
tc written notes or to the advisers seat- 
ed behiid him. Not in the half year 
since he adopted a press-conference pol- 
icy of studied reticence (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 21, 1946) had Mr. Truman used 
this unique American institution ‘for 
such a sweeping enunciation of Presi- 
dentigl policy. The transcript on prices 
follows: 

Q (Merriman Smith, United Press): 
Can you tell us about your economic sur- 
vey with the Cabinet? The President re- 
plied: The Cabinet meeting was one 
postponed from the week before; it was 
not a special meeting—just a discussion 
of the situation. 

QO (Blair Moody, Detroit News): Mr. 
President, judging from your Saturday- 
night speech, you are still concerned 
about high prices? Mr. Truman said he 
had stated that in press conferences— 
as emphatically as he could. 

Q (Moody): Well, this reporter has 
been going around to some people who 
are a little afraid to reduce prices on 
their own; they wanted company against 
their competitors. After talking about 
the possibility of getting together a 
. group of companies to reduce them, 
they are a little afraid of the antitrust 
laws, afraid they might be accused of 
combining for the purpose of reducing 
prices. Would the Justice Department 
prosecute under the antitrust laws? The 
Justice Department could prosecute but, 
if it were consulted, he didn’t think it 
would. 

QO: Have you received any notice 
from other companies that . . . Yes, he 
had received telegrams from several 
companies announcing price reductions 
and was very gratified at their.attempt 


} to reduce the price structure . 











Q (Moody): You are .suggesting .. . 
that if a group comes in and obtains 
Justice Department consent, they could 
then take combined action to reduce 
prices? He thought that could be done. 

Q (Martin Agronsky, American 
Broadcasting Co.): On higher prices 
again, [Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers] said 
before his meeting with you that he 
‘considered the situation serious and so 
did the Administration. Do you con- 
template any action in addition to 
appeals on prices? The  President’s 
survey was to see whether action was 
possible. The price-control law had been 
repealed last June 30; an unworkable 
substitute was passed July 25, and it 
came out exactly as his veto message 
predicted it would. He had no real 
authority now, but was going to do 
everything possible to meet the situa- 


_ tion. That was what the survey was 


for... 

Q (Felix Belair, New York Times): 
Are you instructing the Justice Depart- 
ment to entertain inquiries from busi- 
nessmen on joint action to cut prices? 
The matter was under discussion. He 
would have an answer later on. 

Q: What would be the safeguards 
against price-fixing in that arrange- 
ment? The legal boys would have to 
work out that one. A Supreme Court 
decision had restricted unanimous price 
cuts, just as it had price increases. The 
Attorney General would have to study 
it before any decision could be made. 

Q (Robert Richards, Copley news- 
papers, Illinois): Did your economic 
experts find any evidence that prices 
are about to turn down? The experts 
had said some prices were likely to 
come down, and some had. 

O (Paul Scott Rankine, Reuters): Are 
you in favor of reduction of the prices 
of foods as well as manufactured arti- 
cles? Certainly. 

Q (Agronsky): Are you in favor of a 
buyers’ strike? No, he wasn’t. Such a 
strike wouldn't help at all. 


Truman on Prices: Markdowns Now or Trouble Later .. . 








President Truman to the press... 


Q (Earl Godwin, American Broad- 
casting Co.): Can you tell us why? The 
buyers’ strike is very popular with some 
people. A buyers’ strike, like any other 
strike, stops the economic machinery, 
throws a monkey wrench into it. Last 
year’s strikes had hurt the whole econ- 
omy without helping anyone. 

Q (Smith): What about strikes this 
year, Mr. President? He hoped this 
year’s strikes would not have the same 
effect. He was hoping for their settle- 
ment. 

Q (Godwin): If high prices bring on 
inability to buy . . . That was a different 
matter. If a merchant couldn’t sell at his 
own price, he had to offer goods at 
whatever price they would move. That 
was how the law of supply and demand 
works, if he knew anything about free 
economy. 

Q (Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch): Going back to the anti- 
trust laws, is it possible to make group 





sin paper to say, “I just saw four robins”; 
a Toledo farmer, to report a dead cow; 
a Des Moines youth, to warn his mother- 
in-law he would be late for dinner; a 
White Plains, N. Y., couple, to find a 
marrying justice of the peace. 

Luckily for striking operators in Kanka- 
kee, I]., and Bountiful, Utah, they were 
able to put through emergency calls. 
Their own homes caught fire. 

Conference Calls: From 6 a.m. 
Monday, April 7, when NFTW President 
ate A. Beirne helped begin the strike 

y picketing a Washington exchange, on 
through last week, peace conferences 
were held day and night by the Labor 
Department. Its hope: to arrange terms 
between the American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co.’s long-lines department and 
the NFTW’s American Union of Tele- 
phone Workers, and to use these terms 
as a pattern for settling the strikes of 
39 NFTW affiliates and cooperating in- 
dependent unions against 22 AT&T sub- 
sidiaries. 

After a series of all-night, coffee-and- 
doughnut sessions, Conciliation Director 
Edgar Warren hopefully announced “a 
long step forward:” a seventeen-page, 91- 
point tentative understanding on the 
long-lines dispute, calling for arbitration 
of the $12 across-the-board wage demand 
and some other issues. But the NFTW 


promptly vetoed this proposal because it © 


“did not conform to union policy,” and 
insisted on industrywide bargaining. The 


AT&T replied that both negotiation and 
arbitration were matters for individual 


NFTW unions and Bell subsidiaries to 


work out on the regional level. 
On that basic issue, the long-lines talks 


broke down. So did those involving the | 
Southwestern, New York, and Western | 


Electric subsidiaries of the AT&T. After 
five months of negotiations, neither the 
AT&T nor NFTW was willing to give one 
inch on the question of national bargain- 
ing. Although the NFTW realized that 
neither its members nor affiliated unions 
were in any economic position to sustain 
a prolonged walkout and that it lacked 
the union experience and discipline to do 
so, President Beirne announced: “We are 
settling down to a long strike.” 
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Acme 
.» Would moral suasion cut prices? 


price reductions? He hoped so. This was 
what the Attorney General was working 
on. 

Q: Would it have to be done by the 
manufacturers themselves? He didn't 
know but it was certainly a matter for 
business to work out... 

Q (Robert G. Nixon, International 
News Service): The government, then, 
wouldn’t have any machinery other than 
a moral request? That’s all... He was 
limited to moral suasion . . . 

Q (Agronsky): In line with moral 
suasion, do you intend to call in any 
great business leaders and present the 
situation to them, personally? He had 
already talked to a great many business 
leaders—personally. 

Q (Moody): Whom have you talked 
to? That was his business (laughter). 

Q (Nixon): Has any representative 
group of manufacturers proposed to the 
government that the antitrust laws be 
adjusted so that . .. Some manufactur- 


. .. He Approve 


ers had put questions to. the Attorney 
General. 

Q (Brandt): In the meantime, the 
responsibility is on business? Squarely 
and absolutely. That was where busi- 
ness wanted it. They wanted free enter- 
prise and they had got it. Now let’s see 
if they will make it work.. 

Q (Godwin): In your talks with the 
business leaders, did they say they 
could not cut prices if they had to stand 
wage boosts? . . . The wage question 
had not been brought in. Profits had 
been very great in 1947... 

Q (Brandt): You said 1947 profits. Do 
you mean 1947 or 1946? He meant the 
first quarter of 1947 and all of 1946 
except the first quarter. 

Q (Brandt): How do you mean, very 
large? He meant what he said—very 
great profits. 

Q (Rob Hall, Daily Worker): Would 
a wage increase be justified if high 
prices and high profits were not brought 
down? Yes. . 

Q (Agronsky): How do you fit labor 
into this picture? He had been trying to 
fit labor into the picture ever since 1945, 
when the war ended. He had called a 
labor-management conference which 
didn’t succeed very well. Ever since he 
had been trying to arrive at adjustments 
so that everyone could have a fair deal. 
If everyone had a fair deal, the country 
would be all right. 

Q (Nixon): Did you say that wage 
increases — further wage _ increases — 
would be justified if prices didn’t come 
down? That was what he said. 

Q (Rankine): Your budget for the 
fiscal year 1948 includes an item of 
$160,000,000 for keeping up the price 
of foodstuffs? Yes, on a parity basis. 

Q (Rankine): Is there any proposal to 
amend that? Yes, it was being consid- 
ered. 

Q: Are you also studying the matter 
of taxing away abnormal profits? The ex- 
cess profits tax had been repealed with 
the idea of helping business. It did help 
business and he was therefore inclined 


s a Wink at the Antitrust Laws to Help 


to think business would appreciate it 
and be helpful in the price situation. 
That, at least, was his hope . . . 

Q: But isn’t the government com- 
mitted to support farm prices for two 
years? Yes, for two years after the war, 
that is, for two years after last Dec. 31. 

Q: What you are saying now—would 
that mean going back on the commit- 
ment? No, no, they couldn't do that. 

Q (Richards): A few weeks ago you 
said you didn’t believe for a minute that 
there would be a recession. Do you still 
feel that way? He felt there was no 
necessity for a recession. 

Q (Agronsky): All these questions 
show how concerned everyone is about 
high prices. I wonder whether you can 
say whether you, as President, have 
a concrete program? He had _ been 
stating the only concrete program—a 
survey to find out what is in prospect 
and what can be done. The repeal of 
price controls had ended all govern- 
ment control over prices. 

Q (Godwin): Does that mean—am I 
right in assuming that you would like 
to restore price controls? No, he had no 
such desire; it wasn’t feasible now. He 
and his aides were only trying to get 
prices down to a reasonable point. 

Q (Godwin): I was thinking, sir, that 
somebody might rush forward with a 
price control proposal—that this was 
what you were leading up to. Maybe 1 
am wrong. He wasn't leading up to that. 
not at all. What was wanted was free 
enterprise, but everybody would have 
to work at it... 

Q (Nixon): On prices, if moral suasion 
doesn’t work, would you say the gov- 
ernment will take some other action? 
He wasn't ready to answer that yet. 

Q: Hasn't the government some fiscal 
controls it could exert? Yes. The Ad- 
ministration was looking into that. 

Q: Do you contemplate a message to 
Congress on the situation? No, the pub- 
lic itself was sending Congress plenty 
of messages already .. . 


Q (Smith): Thank you, Mr. President. 











PEOPLE: Brothers in Fear 


New York City grew up around the 
Collyer brothers, but they never grew 
with it. They stayed alone in the old house 
in Harlem—two frail old gentlemen out of 
the turn of the century, surrounded by 
the rubble of four decades. Much of the 
140 tons of junk police took out of the 
three-story brownstone house had come 
from the city’s trash heaps; but some 
came out of the lives of two frightened 
men. 

A box containing a white shirt, size 15, 
anda bright red tie. Attached was a 
card: “With many happy returns of the 
day from Pop. Oct. 8, 1918.” .. . 

It had been a gift to Langley Collyer 


on his 33rd birthday from his’ father, Dr. 
Herman L. Collyer, a prominent New 
York physician. Neither shirt nor tie had 
ever been worn; the box had never been 
opened. Langley and his brother, Ho- 
mer, four years his senior, had never liked 
their father. Dr. Collyer had separated 
from his wife and moved downtown. For 
their strong-willed, doting mother, they 
felt an extraordinary attachment. She en- 
couraged their studies and their love of 
music. Of his sons, the doctor once had 
said: “Too much education is bad. My 
boys know too much.” 

.. . a certificate of merit from Public 
School 69 dated April 1895; two un- 
opened letters from the College of the 
City of New York, correspondence-school 


~~ 


lessons, hundreds of engineering text- 


books . . . 
Langley had studied engineering 


at 


Columbia University. Homer went to the 
College of the City of New York, became 
an admiralty lawyer, and even practiced 
for a few years. But they never went far 
from their mother, or from the old house 
on upper Fifth Avenue. They never mar- 
ried. For a time, Langley wanted to be 
a concert musician. 

... and fourteen pianos, five violins, a 
pipe organ, a cornet, a cello... : 

“T have played in public often,” Lang- 
ley said. “My last concert was in Car- 
negie Hall, a week before Paderewski’s 
first. He got more notices than I, so I gave 
up. What was the use?” He never played 
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International 
Langley Collyer: Outside, it was lonely 


in public again, and he and his brother 
went outside less and less. After their 
mother died in 1929, their seclusion be- 
came complete. They shut off the gas, 
electricity, and water. When mischievous 
boys in the neighborhood broke the win- 
dows, Langley painstakingly boarded 
them up. They still collected trash. 

three revolvers, 100 rounds of 
ammunition, one shotgun, a bayonet, a 
saber, concrete blocks arranged booby- 
trap fashion so they would fall on an un- 
wary intruder, trip wires, two 7-foot sec- 
tions of a tree... 

The tree once shaded the windows of 
the Collyer house. It was condemned 
and cut down; overnight, it disappeared. 
As the upper section of Fifth Av- 
enue deteriorated into a noisy, run- 
down neighborhood, the brothers’ fear 
ol the world outside grew greater. Lang- 
ley asked for a police escort whenever 
he went shopping. Homer went for 
daylight walks occasionally, “In- 1934,” 
one of their few acquaintances said, 
“T walked around the block with Homer. 
He told me he was going blind and 
would never come out again. He seemed 
resigned, said there was no use going 
out if he couldn't see, no use working 
if he couldn't read.” 

... bundles and bundles of old news- 
papers stacked cciling-high, headlines of 
the Lindbergh flight and the Hoover 
election, 1916 advertisements for $15 
blue-serge suits, a 1918 headline: “Reds 
Kill 500 While Russians Fight for 
Food.” . . . 

“Tam saving newspapers for Homer 
so that when he regains his sight he can 
catch up on the news,” Langley ex- 
plained. “He was a lawyer, you know, 
and likes to keep in touch with things.” 
They never called in a doctor, even after 
Homer became paralyzed as well as 
blind. “You must remember we are the 





eats 100 oranges a week—and is improv- 
ing.” 

... their father’s 15,000-volume medi- 
cal library, sheets of Braille, the jawbone 
of a horse, the chassis of a Model T Ford, 
sewing machines, dressmaker’s dum- 
mies... 

The neighbors watched the old Collyer 
house and spread legends about it. It was 
haunted; the two brothers were hiding 
a vast hoard of money. In 1942, when a 
bank started eviction proceedings, their 
house was entered and newspapers re- 
ported what it contained. After that, 
Langley went out only at night for food, 
water, and junk. He sat on the doorstep 
one day—a ragged old man with long 
gray hair, straggly mustache, a cap, and 
an ancient suit—and told neighbors that 
he had rigged up a “burglar-alarm sys- 
tem” to catch thieves. 

breadboxes, beds, gas heaters, 
scrap iron, broken toys, tickets for a 1929 
musical. comedy, telephone directories 
smce 1908, 34 different bankbooks (total 
of the 34 balances: only $3,000), hun- 
dreds of bottles, crates, and boxes . . . 

On March 21, somebody called police: 
“There is a man dead at 2078 Fifth 
Avenue.” A policeman forced his way 
through a second-story window, ripped 
out a solid wall of newspapers, and, 5 
feet from the barricaded window, found 
the shriveled body of Homer Collyer, 65, 
dressed only in a threadbare bathrobe, 
hunched in a sitting position. The body 
was dehydrated; doctors said he had 
died of heart disease, aggravated by 
starvation. 

.. a container of rancid milk, a half- 
eaten apple, scraps of peanut butter and 
black bread, orange peels, radios, dis- 
carded furniture, iceboxes, baby car- 
riages, political buttons reading “Vote No 
on Women Suffrage,” phonograph records 
including one by Jimmy Durante: “I Can 
Do Without Broadway” . . 

There was no sign of Langley Collyer. 
He had never left his brother's side for 
more than a few night-foraging hours. 
The search for the old man_ stretched 
over eleven states. Even when Homer's 
body was lowered into a grave in the 
Collyer family plot in Cypress Hills Ceme- 
tery, Langley did not appear. Crews of 
police systematically searched the old 
house for three weeks, floor by floor. 

.. . parts of a horse-drawn carriage, 
a wine press, half a dozen motors, bat- 
teries, five straw hats, coffinlike boxes 
holding rotting clothes and rugs . . . 

Last week, on Tuesday, April 8, a 
detective, digging only 10 feet from 
where Homer’s body had been found, 
spotted a hand. Under a suitcase filled 
with metal, a sewing machine, and a 
dresser, he found the body of Langley 
Collyer, 61, dressed ‘in two suits and a 
pair of overalls, with a burlap sack 
around his neck. Crawling back to his 
brother with food a month ago, Langley 
had been killed by one of his own 


booby traps. 





CHICAGO: Whisky Sour 
The way this Chicago bartenders 


union starts, it’s only kind of a sideline- 


with a character named George McLane, 
He runs it from his second-floor speak- 
easy on West Madison Street, just on the 
edge of the Loop, where, if you can get 
past the doorman, one “Whitey” Whit- 
ney, a mug of beer is two bits and a gin 
buck, with a very bathtub base, likewise. 
Whisky is four bits, except for the guar- 
anteed, special, just-off-the-boat — stuif, 
which is six. 


This is back in the early ’20s, during | 


Prohibition. McLane has taken over an 
old AFL charter, which nobody wants 
because Scarface Al Capone does not be- 
lieve in collective bargaining. It goes 
without saying that hardly anyone joins 
the union, except for a few bosom bud- 
dies of McLane’s, who elect him presi- 
dent by acclamation one beery night in 
his saloon, 

In 1933 comes Repeal. There is a New 
Deal all around, for Uncle Sammy also 
says he will appreciate it more than 
somewhat if bartenders will join unions. 
This they proceed to do, even though 
certain saloonkeepers, who learned about 
labor relations from Scarface Al, do not 
recognize that a new spirit is abroad in 
the land and therefore slug a couple of 
organizers. 

Gold Mine: In a couple of years, 
McLane’s hobby is a very lucrative busi- 
ness, indeed. There is 125 grand in the 
treasury of the Chicago Bartenders and 
Beverage Dispensers Union, Local 278, 
and the yearly take in dues is 200 grand. 

One day in March 1935, McLane, who 


Acme 
Crowley: The tears just flowed 
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is now business agent of the union, gets 
a phone call. “Meet me at the Capri,” 


_ orders a voice. When he gets to the 


Capri, which is a restaurant on North 
Clark Street, he finds three gentlemen 
waiting for him—Frank (The Enforcer) 
Nitti, Paul (The Waiter) Ricca, and 
Louis (Little New York) Campagna. 
These are Capone mobsters, and they 
tell McLane he will be a lot happier, not 
to mention healthier, if an associate of 
theirs, Louis Romano, becomes a_ busi- 
ness agent, too. McLane is convinced. 

Three years later, a certain Murray 
(The Camel) Humphreys tells McLane 
that Romano would make a very fine 
union president. Again, McLane is con- 
vinced. Next thing, McLane is yellin’ 
copper. He’s been muscled right out of 
his own union! McLane asks the courts 
to chuck out the Capone boys and give 
him back his union. 

In his brief, he says the mob controls 
fourteen other unions, covering almost 
everv kind of work in saloon, restaurant, 
and amusement fields. He says he can’t 
get anywhere with Hugo Ernst, president 


of the AFL international with which the © 


bartenders’ union is affiliated because the 
mob has been so nice to Ernst including 
always buying him presents. 

Seven of the mobsters are indicted, but 
McLane has a change of heart. He won’t 
testify, so the court springs them. How- 
ever, the court also orders a new union 
election, which is held in January 1941, 
with the cops as poll watchers. A gentle- 
man named James D. Crowley becomes 
president, 

Since then, Crowley runs a pretty 
clean union, considering. It is constantly 
under the watchful eye of Police Cap- 
tain George Barnes, who can’t find noth- 
ing wrong. To say the old Capone mob 
resents this state of affairs is putting it 
mildly. 

Playing With Guns: Early one 
morning last month, on March 18, Crow- 
ley and his wife drive up before their 
home in his 1942 Cadillac sedan and 
wang! There is a shotgun blast, then 
four more, and Mrs, Crowley slumps over 
dead, Crowley is badly hurt, with nine 
slugs in his left arm and shoulder, but he 
will live, 

A couple of weeks later, on April 2, 
another union official, Dennis Kelly, is 
driving his car near Lockport, Ill., when 
a black sedan shoots past and there is a 
roar from a .45, Kelly is hit in the left 
shoulder; but it’s not fatal, either. 

Naturally, it is only coincidence that 
all this happens right before the annual 
convention of the AFL. international, 
where Crowley has put up a slate in op- 
position to the Ernst crowd on a plat- 
form of “law, order, and decency.” The 
convention opens in Milwaukee last week 
and Ernst gives a speech in which he 
says it is a coincidence. He says the 
shootings have nothing whatever to do 
with the union. 


Apparently, the delegates believe him, 
for they give Crowley's slate a terrific 





Associated Press 


Twister: With the rumble. of a fast freight train, the nation’s worst tornado 
in eleven years ripped through the Texas Panhandle and western Oklahoma 
Wednesday night, April 9, killing 140 persons and injuring 1,300. Above, 
Higgins, Texas, population 750, was leveled by the big blow and resulting fires. 





trouncing. Nevertheless, they do not have 
any hard feelings toward him, as proof of 
which they stand silent for one minute in 
tribute to the late Mrs. Crowley. It is, to 
say the least, a very moving scene. Wait- 
resses and barmaids weep openly, and 
even the bartenders have to swallow to 
hold back their tears. 


oa 


ATOM: Men Working 


Confirmed last week after three 
months’ badgering by the Senate, the 
five-man Atomic Energy Commission* 
could get on now with its basic job: the 
civilian control and guidance of atomic 
energy. Samuel Shaffer of NeEwsweeEx’s 
Washington bureau reports on the new 
commission's problems, plans, and op- 
erations, 


From darkness to dawn, floodlights 
bathe the former United States Public 
Health Building at Nineteenth Street and 
Constitution Avenue to discourage prowl- 
ers. Indoors, beside every light switch is 
a sign asking: “Are your safes locked?” 
Visitors are escorted by guards even on 
trips to the washrooms, The basement 
cafeteria won't open until the FBI does 
a six-week clearing job on every chef 
and busboy. 

The wartime atmosphere, a vanishing 
memory elsewhere, is very much present 
in the headquarters of the Atomic En- 





*David E, Lilienthal, chairman, William W. Way- 
mack, Lewis L, Strauss, Sumner T, Pike, and 
Robert F, Bacher. 


ergy Commission. For along with bombs, 
atomic explosives, and a $1,400,000,000 
investment, the civilian agency has in- 
herited the security precautions surround- 
ing America’s greatest secret. 

The only marked change is that infor- 

mality has replaced stiff military protocol. 
In the days of the Manhattan District, the 
words most frequently heard on the tele- 
phone were “colonel” and “general.” Now 
“mister” has supplanted rank and—on 
top staff Jevels—first names are crowding 
out “mister.” 
- Board meetings are held almost daily 
in Lilienthal’s uncarpeted octagonal office 
on the second floor with its still unfilled 
bookshelves and hand-me-down furniture 
from defunct war agencies, Atomic policy 
is discussed around two cheap mahogany 
tables pushed together for the conference 
while members drop cigarette ashes into 
dime-store trays. 


Down to Business: In the first five 
months of the AEC’s life, members 
sweated through the interminable Senate 
committee hearing and boned up on their 
job. They made spot surveys of plants 
and laboratories, examined hundreds of 
contracts, studied the fiscal setup of Man- 
hattan District, worked out machinery 
for handling labor grievances, patents, 
and accounting, and caught up with re- 
search programs, 

No fundamental changes in its inher- 
ited policy are contemplated in the nine- 
teen months remaining to the commis- 
sioners’ terms of office. The transfer from 


military to civilian control hasn't altered a 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The feeling that it is a “shocking 
thing” for an American citizen to go 
abroad to denounce his own govern- 
ment is easily shared. One may won- 
der, at the same time, if it is not 
illogical and anachronistic. 

Mr. Wallace has said in Britain, and 
doubtless will repeat on the Continent, 
what he already had spoken 
and written publicly at home 
about American policy. The 
United States is not a closed 
room, What Mr. Wallace has 
said in this country has been 
widely republished abroad. 
He has been quoted fre- 
quently in the British press. 
Along with Senator Pep- 
per, he has been a favorite 
of the Soviet organs of prop- 
aganda for many months. 

Why shouldn't Mr. Wallace go 
abroad as a private citizen and pro- 
pound again what he has already 
propounded in the United States for 
foreign as well as American eyes and 


ears? In years past, many othey Ameti- 


culate Ue ih ten 
hee si at Vein, 


have received and er many Bit 
ers and many Continental Europeans 


who disagreed openly with the policies 
of their governments. 

In these days of modern communi- 
cations, it is out of date to think that 
men should sav one thing at home and 
another abroad. In this small world, 
we should encourage the free and 
honest exchange of ideas. Our effort 
should be to enlarge the area in which 
this exchange can freely occur. If the 
area could be made to include the 
Sovict Union the peace would be at 
least half won. 


Logically, Mr. Wallace’s views 
are neither more nor less shocking be- 
cause they are uttered abroad rather 
than, at this moment, in the United 
States. It is almost incredible that he 
believes some of the things which he 
sivs.. As to some matters, he is right. 
He is right in holding that the long- 
range answer to Communism is to 
make the Western democratic system 
work well to raise the standard of 
living. The characteristic confusion of 

- his thinking will be evident to many 
of his listeners. 

Practically, Mr. Wallace's expedition 
can be embarrassing to his country 
only to the extent that (1) his reasoning 
or eloquence convinces anyone that the 
United States is in fact embarked on a 
policy of “ruthless imperialism,” or (2) 























The Strange Case of Henry Wallace 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


it is thought abroad that, whether or 
not he is right, he represents a sub- 
stantial body of opinion in the United 
States. 

Some of his argum@nts find eager 
ears in the left wing of the Labor party, 
which is in revolt against the foreign 
policy of its own party leaders. Even 
these listeners, however, 
may be puzzled by Mr. 
Wallace’s discovery that 
British policy is no longer 
imperialistic, as he declared 
it to be six months ago— 
although it has not changed 
since then. To gauge the ef- 
fects, if any, of Mr. Wallace’s 
reasoning and eloquence, we 
will have to await full and 
final reports from abroad. 
Most of the first round of 
British press reaction was discriminat- 
ing. On closer inspection, Mr. Wallace 
may seem less impressive than he was 
at a distance, as a shadowy figure be- 
hind some stirring phrases. 


The British public was Widely fore: 


Va a, ale 
ee ay oe ata 


opinion in the United States, Sina 


information was sent out from Wash- 


ington by the embassies of other na- 
tions. Current statements and actions 
in the United States should reinforce 
this advice. An overwhelming biparti- 
san majority for the bill authorizing aid 
to Greece and Turkey is convincing 
testimony. 

Mr. Wallace’s odyssey will have 
practical effects also on his own politi- 
cal future. He had already forfeited 
much of his progressive support by 
taking a line on foreign policy so close, 
at many points, to that of the Com- 
munists -and fellow travelers. His 
speeches in Britain underline these 
points of identity, even though at 
other points he is well apart from the 
Communists. The acclaim of Commu- 
nists and anti-American Socialists in 
Britain and on the Continent will do 
him no good at home. 








He is hurting himself also be- 
cause, illogical as it may be, the feeling 
does exist that. an American citizen, 
especially one who has held high pub- 
lic office, should not go abroad and 
violently attack his government in pub- 
lic. It is deep-rooted and strong. Mr. 
Wallace will return to find himself 
with even fewer friends and admirers 
than he had when he left. His worst 
enemies could not have planned and 
executed the whole thing better. 
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basic reality of atomic energy: Its pri- 
mary application today and for a long 
time to come is in the production of 
weapons, 

So far the only nonmilitary application 
realized is the production of radioactive 
isotopes, an important new tool in the 
study of disease. But this is only inciden- 
tal to the manufacture of atomic explo- 
sives. Until there is a decided fair- 
weather change in the world’s troubled 
climate, the uranium plants at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and the plutonium works at Han- 
ford, Wash., will continue to grind out 
materials for the warheads assembled at 
Los Alamos, N. M. 

Scheduled for Tomorrow: Research 
in fundamental science, medicine, bi- 
ology, and power, initiated by the Man- 
hattan District after the war’s end, will 
be carried on with gradually increasing 
emphasis by the AEC. But industrial 
applications of atomic energy dont 
promise immediate dividends. One de- 
laying factor is that military weapons 
have first priority on fissionable mate- 
rials. Only the most optimistic predict 
commercial power production from atom- 
ic piles in the next five years, and 
even more time may elapse before it 
can compete with much cheaper coal- 
generated power. 

The experimental plant of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co, at Oak Ridge, once 


scheduled to begin power production be- 
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enough {0 stand up under atomialh 


generated heat and pressure still a, 
the engineers. When this plant and the 


General Electric pile under construction 
near Schenectady are completed they 
will be, in the words of the AEC General 
Manager, Carroll L. Wilson, “but the 
prototype of a prototype of a prototype.” 

New atomic weapons haven't pro- 
gressed beyond the “talk” stage. In the 
AEC’s round-table discussions with the 
six-man Military Liaison Committee 
headed by Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton 
these projects are said to be envisaged: 
(1) guided missiles with atomic war- 
heads; (2) creation of a bomb 1,000 
times greater than any known today by 
duplicating the sun’s hydrogen-into-he- 
lium process, and (3) methods of spread- 
ing radioactive particles without an ex- 
plosion. 

The development of atomic engines to 
propel airplanes and ships has reached 
the paperwork stage. 

The toughest problem confronting the 
commission still draws a blank: how to 
guard its secret, yet release enough infor- 
mation to insure continued scientific 
progress. Science flourishes best with free 
interchange of ideas, but this very ex- 
change can endanger national security. 

As the commissioners set out this week 
on morale-building personal appearances 
at their far-flung plants and laboratories, 
none knew better than they that the so- 
lution to this dilemma could be their 
greatest achievement. 
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Amritas But -Drussed cars wear General 
Squeegees... the perfect ensemble of style 
and snug safety for all driving weather. On 
wet pavements, the quick-stopping ability 
of their Action-Traction is a_ priceless 
advantage. Add to it, extra blowout protec- 
tion... quieter running... easier steering 
..- low-pressure comfort...the longer 
mileage of top-quality rubber. These are the 
long remembered reasons why the least 
of the difference is the difference in price. 
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_Do fine whiskies need something more than time for ageing’ 
Indeed they do. Hiram Walker's whiskies are not forgotten during their 
mellowing years in the warmed rackhouses. As these fine base whiskies mature 
in charred oak barrels, Hiram Walker men watch and test them with 
exacting care. Here Artist Fred Ludekens shows these men at work in the distille: 
at Peoria. We hope you'll come one day to see how skillfully Hiram Walker 
, applies its 89 years of whiskey-wisdom. Then, whenever you order Imperial, you '! 


know the reason for your complete enjoyment of this finer whiskey. 


Sts good to know! 


IMPERIAL 


Reg U.S Pat OF 


Cl mutle ely Hin (yam Wilber 
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So proof. Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies m this pioduct ave 4 years or more old 
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COUNCIL: The Commie in Lie’s Woodpile 


The rumors ran through the mazelike 
passageways of UN headquarters at Lake 
Success: Communists, foreign and Amer- 
ican, had infiltrated the Secretariat and 
were giving its work a pro-Russian slant. 
The Balkan Commission, now writing its 
rport in Geneva after a tour of the 
Gr -k border, was especially suspect. 

The rumors, and persistent reporters 
trooping through his offices to check 
them, finally drew official notice from 
Secretary General Trygve Lie. He sug- 
gested to the British and Americans that 
they file formal charges if they had any 
evidence of partisanship in the Greek 
mission. Both nations declined. The Sec- 
retary General, they said, was responsible 
for his staff and should investigate its 
competence on his own initiative. 

Lie promptly did so. On April 10, he 
sent his personal friend and adviser, Wil- 


liam H. Stoneman, to Geneva. There the © 


veteran war correspondent for The Chi- 
cago Daily News will check the mission’s 
personnel—all of whom had been pre- 
viously approved by Lie. 

Thus indirectly under fire the genial 
220-pound Secretary General denied 
publicly that he would resign. Privately, 
he also declared he would continue giv- 
ing the Security Council advice when he 
felt it was needed, despite some dele- 
gates’ feeling that he gives too much un- 
solicited counsel and too often favors the 
Russian side. 

Behind the Throne: Searching for 
the source of Lie’s supposed bias, re- 
porters flocked to the neat office of his 
deputy for Security Council Affairs. There 
they found a clever Russian bureaucrat, 
Arkady Alexandrovich Soboleff. 

Born in Leningrad in 1903, Soboleff 
became an electrical engineer of some 
repute. He switched suddenly to diplo- 
macy in 1939. During the war, he did 
double duty as minister-counselor in the 
Soviet Embassy in London and delegate 
to the Dumbarton Oaks and San Fran- 
cisco conferences. These ringside views 
of Western trends made him a natural 
political adviser to Marshal Georgi Zhu- 
koff, then commander of the Soviet oc- 
cupation forces in Germany. In February 
1946, Soboleff was appointed Assistant 
Secretary General in charge of Security 
Council Affairs. 

Soboleff is far more subtle and _in- 
telligent than UN’s bobby-sox idol, An- 
drei Gromyko. At times the Assistant 
Secretary's delight in bureaucratic pro- 
cedure has driven Security Council mem- 
bers nearly crazy, but in the main he 
serves the council well and has won the 
gratitude of Lie, who dislikes being 
bothered with daily details. 

Round-faced, with small, near-sighted 
eyes which he covers with extra-heavy 
Spectacles, Soboleff favors light-colored 





European 
Soboleff and son arrive with Lil Abner 


suits, usually grays or blues. His walk 
is awkward and disjointed like that of 
an overgrown plump boy, but his mind 
is far from flabby. His straight dealings 
and pleasant countenance caused many 
inexperienced UN zealots to say: “There’s 
a Russian we can get along with.” 
Outwardly, Soboleff maintains the 
non-national pose of Secretariat officials. 
He lives in an apartment on Riverside 
Drive, far removed from the fusher quar- 
ters of the Russian delegation on Long 
Island and in lower Manhattan. The 
Americanization of his 7-year-old son, 
Michael, (another son remains in diplo- 
matic school in Moscow) began with the 
family’s arrival in New York last year— 
Michael stepped from the plane at La 
Guardia Field clutching a large colored 
box containing a Lil Abner Dogpatch 


Band, the gift of a Washington friend. 
Obligingly the Soboleffs posed before a 
slogan advertising War Bonds. 

Nevertheless, the industrious deputy 
keeps in close touch with other Russians 
at Lake Success. And in typical Soviet 
fashion he works constantly. “I have no 
spare time,” he told a NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondent. “When Secretary Lie went 
on vacation, I was his deputy. I took no 
vacation. I worked.” 


First Job for the Court 


Like Pete and Repeat, the old-time 
vaudeville team, Andrei Gromyko of 
Russia and Oscar Lange of Poland upped 
their hands in unison to signify “absten- 
tion” at a UN Security Council meeting 
on April 9. By an 8-0 vote, the Council 
recommended that Britain and Albania 
take their Corfu Channel mine dispute 
before the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague. Britain, as a party to the 
dispute, did not vote. 

The tribunal has been unemployed 
since its inception a year ago to replace 
the old world court set up in 1920. When 
Albania formally agrees to appear, it will 
gain the right to name a judge to the 
bench, to match Britain’s standing repre- 
sentation. It will also bind itself to accept 
the verdict, which may be given by a 
majority vote of any nine of the fifteen 
justices. If either disputant reneges, the 
Security Council may order enforcement 
measures. 


Disarming by Inches 


The discussion “is losing the charm of 
novelty.” 

Other delegates to the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Controls Commit- 
tee privately agreed with the chairman, 
Sir Alexander Cadogan. His dry tones 
cut short a corrosive cross-table debate 
between two tireless opponents, Col. Wil- 
liam R. Hodgson of Australia and Andrei 
Gromyko of Russia. 

Russia still wanted to ban the atom 
bomb, then discuss control and inspec- 
tion measures. The United States still re- 
fused to scrap its bombs until safeguards 
“by inspection and other means” were 
set up. Although disheartened and dead- 
locked, the committee plodded ahead. On 
April 10 it overrode Russian opposition 
and agreed to immediate discussion of 
the United States plan for an Atomic De- 
velopment Authority. 

It was an equally discouraging week 
for the parallel Commission on Conven- 
tional (non-atomic) Armaments, On 
April 7, Gromyko’s long-awaited exposi- 
tion of Kremlin policy on disarmament 
rang a familiar note. For 29 minutes his 
droning voice admonished the United 
States and Britain for delaying all disarm- 
ament until international control and 
inspection became a reality. Two days 
later the little powers, led by Colombia 
and Brazil, pushed through a resolution 
appointing a Big Five committee to begin 
drafting a plan for disarmament. 
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CONFERENCE: Secretary and Generalissimo 


Generalissimo Stalin and Secretary 
Marshall were not much more than a mile 
apart—the distance between Spasso 
House, the American Ambassadorial resi- 
dence, and the Kremlin. All that Marshall 
had to do was get into one of the em- 
bassy’s black Buicks with its American 
flag flying from the front fender, drive 
down the Arbat, a main shopping street, 
and turn into Kalinin Street. Two honks 
of the Buick’s horn cause the cops to 
change the lights to green. Five minutes 
after leaving Spasso House, Marshall 
could roll through the Gate of the Soviets 
and into the Kremlin. 

Such a short distance and such a short 
time were all that separated Marshall 
and Stalin for the first five weeks of the 
Moscow conference. Yet the two men 
were also separated by an intellectual and 
ideological gulf as deep as that which 
yawned between their two nations. Only 
in war had the twain come anywhere near 
meeting. At Teheran Stalin found much 
to admire in Marshall, for the then chief 
of staff was a principal advocate of open- 
ing a second front in Western Europe. 

Now, as the Moscow conference ap- 
proached its end, it was time for Mar- 
shall to see the generalissimo if he 
intended to avail himself of this possi- 
bly last chance to put Russian-American 
relations on a face-to-face basis. Although 
Stalin had not specifically invited the 





Secretary to the Kremlin, those who knew 
him best thought that Marshall had too 
much dignity to be obliged to stand on 
his dignity. And there were many indica- 
tions that Stalin would be as pleased with 
the Secretary as he was at Teheran. For 
the Americans had apparently decided to 
make a concession to the Russians on 
the vital matter of German reparations. 


Reparations Retreat 


Andrei Vyshinsky often behaves like 
the most formidable movie version of 
the great prosecutor. But last week in the 
elegant gray-walled red-carpeted room 
on the second floor of the Foreign Min- 
istry in Moscow, the Soviet Foreign Vice 
Minister appeared as more of a diplomat 
than a prosecutor. He was on the receiv- 
ing end, for he was holding a mass press 
conference. Over his head hung a huge 
black and white drawing of Lenin. A 
similar drawing of Stalin adorned the 
opposite wall. With these Communist 
paladins looking down upon him, Vy- 
shinsky carefully shuffled papers about 
as he replied to hundreds of questions. 

The biggest news to emerge from the 
press conference was big news indeed. 
It bore on the subject at the very heart 
of the stalemate of the Foreign Ministers 
Conference: the Russian demand for 


reparations from current German _pro- 


International 


At Moscow the great question is reparations from Germany—This former POW 
brought his own reparation into the Reich by thoughtfully mailing himself 
a parcel before he left the U. S. to return to the Reich 
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duction. Vyshinsky was asked about an 
admission by Secretary Marshall that the 
United States would at least discuss 
meeting the Russian demand. His reply 
was carefully worded, but the optimism 
was unmistakable. He said that if Mar- 
shall “admits this even with certain 
reservations, he admits what we have 
been advocating. That is a positive re- 
sult for us and represents progress.” The 
possibility thereby arose that the United 
States and Russia were ready to reach 
agreement on this most vexed of all 
questions. 

Diplomatic advices reaching NeEws- 
WEEK indicated that it was better than 
a possibility. The conference had gone 
its weary way for the fifth week. Britain 
and the United States had supported 
giving France control of the Saar. The 
Russians objected. The United States 
asked reopening of the question of Po- 
land’s western frontiers. The Russians 
objected. But behind the scenes some- 
thing was apparently happening. 
Significance 

The American and Russian stand on 
reparations had been such that no com- 
promise was possible. The Russians de- 
manded the reparations and at once. The 
United States refused to pump funds into 
Germany that would be used to finance 
reparations for the Soviet Union. Yet 
that was the only way the Russians 
would get reparations from the wrecked 
German economy. To reach an agree- 
ment, someone had to yield. 

The greatest obstacle to the United 
States’ yielding was the effect of con- 
cessions on the bipartisan foreign policy. 
The Republicans, understandably  dis- 
turbed because they had sometimes not 
been consulted in advance on foreign- 
policy moves, might construe a_back- 
down on the reparations question as a 
backdown on the entire Truman Doctrine. 
However, the most experienced and 
hard-headed American administrators in 
Germany have all along favored some 
sort of arrangement with the Russians for 
the very simple reason that they thought 
unification of the Reich was worth the 
price—particularly since the Soviets had 
indicated . that they would make im- 
portant political concessions. 

During the past two weeks the Amer- 
icans have discovered another and com- 
pelling reason for quick unification. 
When the Moscow conference opened 
it was assumed that the Russians would 
willy-nilly be forced to agree to unifica- 
tion because of the contrast between the 
economic weakness of their zone and 
the growing prosperity of the merged 
Anglo-American zones. Now American 
officials in Berlin have suddenly dis- 
covered that conditions in American and 
British zones are deteriorating with fear- 
ful rapidity. The Western Powers have 
failed to meet their food commitments. 
Rations may have to be cut. This natur- 
ally puts the Russians in a far stronger 
position. 

For their part, the Russians have been 
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Book” policy, Metropolitan recently 

asked Marquis James, noted historian 
and a Metropolitan policyholder, to write 
the Company’s Annual Report to Policy- 
holders for 1946. 


Mr. James was unusually well equipped 
to do this because he had just finished, at 
the request of the Company, a three-year 
study of Metropolitan’s operations from the 
time it was founded. The results of this 
study have been published by the Viking 
Press under the title of ““The Metropolitan 
Life, A Study in Business Growth,” on sale 
at any bookstore. 


In Mr. James’ report of the Company’s 
operations for 1946, he tells a story of con- 
tinued progress in service to policyholders. 


Marquis James tells of 


“ONE OF METROPOLITAN'S 


GREATEST YEARS—1946° 


N LINE with its long-established “Open He points out— 


—that payments to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries last year exceeded 
$630,000,000. 


—that 2,400,000 people bought new 
Metropolitan policies in 1946. 


—that the amount of new insurance 
purchased in 1946 topped anything in 
Metropolitan’s 79 years in business. 


—that the gain in insurance in force 
set a new high record. 


—that the Company had one of the 
lowest death rates in its history. 


—that, despite a trend toward in- 
creased costs caused primarily by a 
continued decline in interest rates 
earned, the Company has found it pos- 


sible to continue dividends on Ordi- 
nary and Industrial policies during the 
coming year at the same rates as dur- 
ing 1946. 


Mr. James’ report is much more than a 
compilation of statistics. Among other 
things, he discusses the social value of 
Metropolitan’s investments. For example, 
he characterizes Metropolitan’s housing 
program as a— 


—‘“‘vivid demonstration of how private 
enterprise works for the public good.” 


Whether or not you are a Metropolitan 
policyholder, you will find the Annual 
Report to Policyholders well worth read- 
ing. To get your free copy, just fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 











Policy Reserves Required by Law . rare $6,891,359,670.02 National Government Securities . ° $4,244,055,186.17 
This amount, together with future premiums andereserve U.S. Government ._. . »- Hy 001, 167, 645. 00 

interest, is required to assure payment of all future pa sn Government . 242, 887, 541.17 

policy benefits. Other Bonds 1,958,283,733.97 


Reserved for Future Payment Under 
Supplementary Contracts . 


Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments which beneficiaries and policy- 
holders have left with the Company to be paid out to 


them in future years. 
Policyholders’ Dividends Left on Deposit 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 


eligible to receive them. 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 


the Company. 


Other Policy Obligations F 
Including premiums received in advance, ‘etc. 


Taxes Accrued . 
the business of 1946. 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans... 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . .... . 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


This safety fund is made up of: 


(including $69,833,000.00 for possible loss 
or fluctuation in the value of investments) 
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Set aside for payment in 1947 to those policyholders 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims 


that have occurred but have not yet been reported to 


Including estimated amount of ‘taxes payable i in 1947 on 


Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $496,982,280.85 
@ e e @ e 


Special Surplus Funds........... $83,533,000.00 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus)... . . $413,449,280.85 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1946 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1946, filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 
OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Provincial and Municipal 4 


9 Railroad . 
332,747,697.65 Public Utility 


Farms. 
137,845,377.00 Other Property . 


Loans on Policies . 


Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies. 
34,012,611.03 Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of $25,000,000 208,908,746.54 


in the aggregate) 


20,198,797.00 contract of sale) 


21,000,000.00 Course of Collection, Net . . ..... 118,268,923.09 
26,994,539.16 Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . . . . ~~ 60,326,790.03 
. $7,548,450,103.35 TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS . . $8,045,432,384.20 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $386,528,629.53 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements of law or regulatory 
authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on the basis of par of exchan; 
Massachusetts Insurance Department, Policy Reserves Required by Law are $6,891,481,278.02, and 








Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRES. 


1 MapIson AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


— and Miscellaneous . . 706,047,225.50 


All but $1, 533, 700 00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
53.767,508.30 First ‘eeredt aes on owen men PR ee: 886,963,401.82 


Housing projects and other real estate 

acquired for investment . 
30,523,903.19 Properties for Company use... 34,885 ,954.04 
rarer Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage 
indebtedness ($29,628,289.62 under 


Cash and Bank Deposits . 
Premiums, Deferred and in 


This fund, representing about 6% percent of the 
obligations, serves as a cushion against possible un- 
favorable experience and gives extra assurance that 
all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 
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“$s ” g9, 739, 938.35 
530,654,827.57 
631 841, 742.55 
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800,214,051.76 


335,308,794.10 


$122,850,596.70 


76,172,195.80 
‘ee Ye c@ OS 126,654,058.48 


e. In the Annual Statement filed with the 
iscellaneous Liabilities are $26,872,931.16. 
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‘able to make reparations a genuinely 


popular issue in the Soviet Union. The 
regime has been able to turn public dis- 
content over current economic conditions 
into resentment against the Western 
Powers for withholding the reparations 
that might alleviate Russia’s plight. This 
week’s issue of The London Economist 
remarked: 

“Whatever the merits or demerits of 
the British and American attitude over 
reparations, Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall 
have now certainly been squandering 
the enormous moral credit that the West- 
ern democracies had acquired with the 
Russian people in recent years, a moral 
credit that until quite recently was still 
greater than has ever been realized in the 
West, and certainly great enough to 
cause serious embarrassment to the Soviet 
Government and to outlast most ups and 
downs of postwar diplomacy. It might 
be said that in refusing so categorically 
reparations to the Russian people, the 
Western statesmen have paid enormous 
moral reparations to their rulers.” 

One correspondent verified this Rus- 
sian popular feeling for himself. After a 
trip to badly damaged Leningrad, Alex- 
ander Clifford wrote in The London 
Daily Mail: 

“For Russia needs the reparations now. 
Not only Leningrad’s suburbs are ruined, 
but towns and villages over a staggering 
area, too. 

“The need is a short-term, urgent one 
—fifteen years hence is no good. And it 
must be now. 

“This is what is dividing Europe in 
two. And on this side of the Great Divide 
they are not actuated simply by greed 
or spite or stupidity or hostility. They 
have a passionately felt point of view.” 


Small Change 


Sometimes developments at the Mos- 
cow conference seemed to observers to 
be as fantastic as the most fantastic bal- 
let on the stage of the Bolshoi Theater. 
Last week, Cuba pirouetted into the 
diplomatic limelight. The Cuban chargé 
d’affaires in Moscow, Alberto Espinosa 
y Bravo, indicated that he might possibly 
ask for reparations from a Reich that 
seems unlikely to be able to pay much to 
anybody. ; 

Other small states are ready with their 
claims too. Iran has already demanded 
$955,000,000 although the war hardly 
came within hundreds of miles of its 


borders. 


Russian Easter 


This was Easter week in Moscow— 
Russian Orthodoxe Church reckoning. 
Loren Carroll, NEWSWEEK correspondent 
covering the Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence, sends this account of the religious 
and social background to one more week 
of diplomacy. 


1 went early Easter Saturday to the 
historic heights oncé called Vorobeiskii 





t >) 
Which Way Bidault? 


Edward Weintal, NEWSWEEK 
diplomatic correspondent, sends 
this story of a significant change 
of heart at Moscow. 





) 
bhe change in French Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault’s attitude | 
toward the Russians is regarded by 
some delegates as one of the most 
startling, features of the Moscow 4 
conference. Only two months ago ) 
Bidault was ready to negotiate a 
Franco-Soviet axis by promising to 
support Russian and Polish de- } 
mands on Germany (NEWSWEEK, } 
Feb. 17). But during his interview ) 
with Stalin which was to cement 
the deal and throughout the con- 4 
ference, Bidault either remained } 
passive or actively opposed the Rus- 4 
sian point of view. , 
{ Moreover, Bidault has been go- , 
{ ing out of his way to make agree- | 
able gestures in the direction of ) 
his British allies. Last week, he 
listened with obvious pleasure to { 
Bevin’s attack on Molotoff’s’ poli- § 
cies, which the British foreign sec- { 
retary compared to “Hitlerite tac- ) 
tics.” After the meeting Bidault 
came up to Bevin with his hand 
outstretched. “Mon cher collégue,” 
he said, “I want to thank you for 
your courageous stand—in my own } 
name and in the name of France.” | 
Diplomats attending the Moscow } 
conference are wondering as to } 
what caused the change. Some 
credit it to President Truman’s new } 
policy of containing Communism. d 
Others attribute it to a recent talk 
between the Pope and Jacques 
Maritain, the French ambassador to { 
the Vatican. The Pope is reported $ 
to have told the ambassador of his 
anxiety about the wisdom of Bi- 
dault’s policy. He also expressed 4 
painful surprise that the leader of } 
the only avowedly Catholic party 
in France should show such eager- } 
ness in conforming to Soviet views 
even when there was no obvious 
Russian pressure to justify it. Mari- } 
tain lost no time in informing | 
Bidault of this conversation. d 
} 





t- 





Gory or Sparrow Hill and now rebaptized 
Leninskie Gory (Lenin’s Hill). According 
to tradition, Napoleon stood here and, 
striking his favorite crossed-arms_atti- 
tude, watched the leaping flames devour 
Moscow. 

The sun shone in a blue sky, al- 
though a gusty wintry wind blew across 
the heights. Below, clearly outlined, lav 
a hodgepodge panorama where shanties 


_ and slums nestled beside imposing monu- 


ments to the Soviet era. But the scene was 
dominated by relics of the Czarist past 
such as the towered New Maiden Mon- 
astery, while further in the distance 
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gleamed the gold, white, gray, and red of 
the Kremlin. 

In the onion-domed church atop the 
hill Easter ceremonies had begun. Old 
and young, ragged and well-dressed, the 
worshippers provided a spectacle of fer- 
vid piety suggesting the Middle Ages. 
Lights flickered before valuable ancient 
icons and claptrap modern 
tures.” Three priests in gold or silver 
chasubles and high miters gave com- 
munion to the faithful, while behind the 
altar an a cappella choir intoned age-old 
hymns. These same scenes of piety were 
enacted in all Moscow’s 30 Orthodox 
churches. Early-evening queues began 
forming at their entrances. 

The biggest attendance was naturally 
at the cathedral and other churches in the 
center of the city. The more provident 
had obtained tickets of admission weeks 
in advance for services beginning at mid- 
night which lasted through the night. 

Food and Art: All citizens, religious 
and unreligious, prepared for the Easter 
holiday. Shops were packed. In Gas- 
tronomes (government luxury food shops 
where citizens can augment their rations 
at threefold prices) there was a rush on 
chickens at $8.30 a pound, prunes at 
$8, and cheese at $20. All these were 
in plentiful supply, and the buyers 
ranged from shaggy customers with felt 
boots to those smartly turned out by 
Russian standards. There was also an 
orgy of window-shopping along Gorki 
Street, particularly for the latest women’s 
fashions. 


The Bolshoi Theater had earlier staged | 


a propaganda ballet called “Flame of 
Paris,” depicting the French Revolution. 
This called for a heavy French turnout. 
The music by Boris Assafieff was effective 
and the dancing, especially that of the 
famous ballerina Lepeshinskaya, was 
superb, but the dramatic action was too 
naive for the French. Nearly any Paris 
audience would have laughed through 
the performance. 

The outstanding social events of the 
week were Secretary Bevin’s dinner at 
the British Embassy and Secretary Mar- 
shall’s dinner at Spasso House. As host to 
28, Marshall, through an interpreter, car- 
ried on a lively conversation with Ma- 
dame Molotoff and others. At the other 
end of the table Mrs. Bedell Smith, wife 
of the American ambassador, who has a 
gift of great naturalness, kept the conver- 
sation sprightly. Molotoff, who always in- 
structs his chauffeur the exact time he'll 
be ready to go and usually leaves at the 
indicated moment, stayed on a half hour 
extra, 


Song for Comrade Beria | 


Stalin’s heirs unapparent often receive 
a share of the adulation whipped up for 
the generalissimo.* One example of such 
publicity reached NEwsweEEK last week. 
This was a song dedicated to Lavrenti 





Bet an o i on Stalin’s successors see Joseph 
B, Phillips’s Foreign Tides, page 50. 
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_ Beria, once head of the dreaded security 
police and now a sort of super-trouble- 
shooter for Stalin. The song runs: 


True knight of stern honor, 

Beria, beloved by the people. 

The glorious Fatherland takes pride 
In its fearless marshal. 


CHorRuS 


Wreathed in glory of the people’s trust, 

Fired from youthful years by a bright 
dream, 

Our own Comrade Beria guards 

The achievements of October. 


In sacred devotion to the leader’s 
testament 

He guards the happiness of the 
Motherland. 

In the hands of Chekists and soldiers 

The sword and shield are sure. 


Wreathed in glory of the people’s trust, 

Fired from youthful years by a bright 
dream, 

Our own Comrade Beria guards 

The achievements of October. 


The expanses of the free Motherland 

He guards as a gift to the ages. 

He is dear to us for his sagacity, 

He is terrible to enemies in his 
keenness. 


Wreathed in glory of the people’s trust, 

Fired from youthful years by a bright 
dream, 

Our own Comrade Beria guards 

The achievements of October. 


His heart is bold and great 

For great deeds and victories. 
Loved by the valiant country 

He is warmed by Stalin’s friendship. 


Wreathed in glory of the people’s trust, 

Fired from youthful years by a bright 
dream, 

Our own Comrade Beria guards 

The achievements of October. 


Js 


SWEDEN: ‘Call Again’ 


King Gustav of Sweden is now vaca- 
tioning on the French Riviera. He tele- 
phones every morning from his hotel in 
Nice to Crown Prince Gustav Adolf, But 
the Prince’s private telephone in the 
Royal Palace has a number similar to 
that of a large Stockholm movie theater. 
On April 11 the king got the movie house 
by error. He asked: “What’s the program 
today?” A male voice replied: “Ingrid 
Bergman and Cary Grant in a thriller 
called ‘Notorious —but I regret there will 
be no tickets before Monday.” 


yaaa 


FRANCE: The Need, the Man 


“De Gaulle au pouvoir!” 

The cry was not new. Often since the 
stiff, lanky general retired from the 
French Presidency a year ago, mobs have 
chanted: “De Gaulle to power.” 








= : a 





But it was never sounded louder than 
on April 7 in Strasbourg. In this city of 
twisting, cobbled streets, high-roofed, 
gabled Rhine-style houses, and medieval 
stone towers and bridges, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle is best remembered as the man 
who talked the Allies out of abandoning 
Strasbourg to German recapture in the 
black January of 1945. There industrious 
Alsatians plunge into the work of recon- 
struction with an eagerness that shames 
complaining Paris. And there, across the 
Rhine, lies Germany, an ever-present re- 
minder of France’s need for strength. 

The general told the Strasbourgeois 
what they wanted to hear. He summoned 
them to rally in a new “Reunion of the 
French People” to give France a govern- 
ment “with powers and authority [to] 
compare with the problems confronting 
it.” The New France, to be created by 
urgent constitutional reform and suppres- 














De Gaulle tries the road back 


sion of the clashing parties, would main- 
tain an equilibrium between those two 
“automatic rivals”—the United States and 
Russia—“two enormous masses, both in- 
clined toward expansion.” (The day be- 
fore, in a “nonpolitical” speech, he had 
pledged France to stand with the United 
States if a “new tyranny” threatened the 
world.) 

De Gaulle referred only obliquely to his 
Communist enemies at home, but coun- 
tered leftist charges that he seeks dicta- 
torship by insisting that France’s reform 
would be organized “within the frame- 
work of the laws.” 


That evening in a typical French forum 
—a café—twenty of de Gaulle’s most ar- 
dent admirers gathered to give effect to 
his plea. They set up a committee to 
organize his “Rassemblement du Peuple 
Francais” (RPF) to seek mass support 
for a referendum on constitutional re- 
form. At first, the more cautious Gaul- 
lists insisted the RPF was not a political 
party, but a broad civic organization 
drawing members from all parties. Fur- 
thermore, they felt the time was yet un- 
ripe for the full fledged crisis of open 
conflict with the Left. 

The next step: a series of de Gaulle 
rallies in Bordeaux, Marseille, Paris, and 
other cities. Such proletarian centers 
might furnish what Strasbourg hadn’t— 
vigorous left-wing counterdemonstrations. 
The Socialists last week laid down the 
line on which the battles would be 
fought. Their central committee de- 
nounced “the campaign undertaken . . . 
by General de Gaulle, the object of which 
is the suppression of the democratic par- 
liamentary regime.” They called on all 
party members to defend republican in- 
stitutions and democratic liberties. 

However, on April 14, the rumble of 
crisis echoed over France. De Gaulle 
himself gave the RPF the clear outlines 
of a personal political instrument with 
the blunt declaration: “The Reunion of 
the French People is born today. I take 
its direction.” 

The dramatic statement boded ill for 
the old line parties: “The nation must be 
guided by a coherent, ordered: and cen- 
tralized state, capable of choice and able 
to enforce impartially measures required 
by public welfare.” The present French 
political system, “according to which 
rigid and opposing parties divide all the 
executive power, should be replaced by 
another, in which the executive power 
comes from the nation and not from the 
parties, and in which all insoluble con- 
flicts would be resolved by the people 
themselves.” 


Restive Empire 


In the gleaming white French Moroc- 
can city of Casablanca even the Douar- 
Ben-Msik, or native quarter, is of modern 
construction. But its streets are still dark, 
winding, and full of sudden death. On 
April 7 in the native red-light district 
known as the Bousbir, two coal-black Sen- 
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Consumer's friend or foe? Lower prices brought about by greater Industry's reward for raising living standards is legitimate profits. But — 
) production mean the luxuries*of our grandparents are today within reach high living standards and profits may decline if practice of depreciating ma- 


far better 1940 model, $656.00. The answer for the consumer — friend. tools, are obsolete in 7 to 10 years. The answer — a 7 to 10 year writeoff. 


@ For a complete analysis of this 
vital subject, send for your free copy of 
Kearney & Trecker’s fascinating new booklet, 
“New Profits Through 
Sensible Depreciation” 
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egalese riflemen came to blows with an 
Arab prostitute. Moroccan passers-by has- 
tened to her defense. One of the soldiers 
fell. The other escaped to his barracks 
and returned with 50 red-chéchiaed rein- 
forcements armed with rifles and tommy 


guns. When the shooting stopped 57 
Moroccans, three Senegalese, and one 
French police captain lay dead on 


the littered cobblestones. The wounded 


totaled 119. 

In French Morocco, which is governed 
jointly by the French-speaking Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef, and the 
French resident general, Eric Labonne, 
the hair-trigger tempers of the black Sen- 
egalese are well known. Even Commu- 
nists could find nothing more ominous 
behind the Bousbir incident than the triv- 
ial bawdy-house quarrel which touched 
it off. But news of it echoed uncomfort- 
ably in a land where French troops were 
spread thin. 

Three days following the incident Sidi 
Mohammed paid his first official visit to 
Tangier, the international city where he 
is still hailed as supreme spiritual ruler. 
There on April 10 the white-robed “de- 
scendant of the prophet” proclaimed the 
Arab League, unrecognized in Morocco, 
as the unifying force which would enable 
his race to “march toward moral pr ogress, 
the grandeur of Islam and Arab glory.” 
Meanwhile a tide of revolt continued to 
sweep other parts of the French Empire: 


€ In Madagascar spear- and bush-knife 
wielding Hovas tribesmen, who had mur- 
dered twenty members of a French gar- 
rison on March 30, still fought here and 
there. Near Tananarive, the island capi- 
tal, they overturned a freight train. At 
Morandava arms and ammunition were 
parachuted to encircled European civil- 
ians. French authorities continued to rush 
air-borne reinforcements from nearby Ré- 
union Island. Naval units stood by east- 
coast ports, where rioters had already 
set one town in flames. 

@ In Algeria Messali Hadj, bearded leader 
of the outlawed native Parti Populaire 
Algérien, exhorted French-hating _ fol- 
lowers to shed blood for independence. 
€ In a gesture of sympathy toward Viet- 
namese countrymen who have been fight- 
ing the French since Dec. 19, more than 
400 Indo-Chinese soldiers staged a seven- 
day sitdown strike in the fabled medieval 
French city of Carcassonne. They were 
finally routed on April 10 after a ten- 
hour tear-gas battle with police during 
which two French soldiers were killed. 


or 


BRITAIN: After Taxes 


It is hard to get rich and impossible 
to stay rich in Britain today. Only 45 
Britons have incomes, after taxes, of 
more than $24,000. In 1938 there were 
7,000. Wartime taxes, continued by the 
Labor government, reduced the $16,- 
000-$24,000 net-income group from 
12,000 to 840. But at the other end of 
the tax scale the number of persons in 





Acme 
Isolationist: Vasily Andreivich Ram- 
bousky, Russian soldier, escaped from a 
German POW camp in Norway in 1944. 
Until found in hiding recently—and 
provided with a fresh copy of Pravda— 
he didn’t know that the war was over. 





the $1,000 to $2,000 bracket has tripled. 

That progress report on the planned 
redistribution of wealth appeared as a 
Treasury White Paper last week. The 
60-page document also disclosed Britain’s 
national income for 1946 as $31,896.- 
000,000, only $1,464,000,000 less than 
in 1945. The prewar income was $18.- 
524,000,000. 


Wi Wallace Bleeding 


For weeks they had been waiting for 
Lefty. Long ago, Henry Wallace had 
been invited to visit Britain. Now he flew 
in, his hair and his ideas blowing about 
in the April breezes. He brought with a 
a crate of his own Hy-line eggs and ; 
message: “I am accused of being a my stic. 
but not about chickens.” Beyond that he 
had a mission: to seek out and cheer up 
“the progressive forces . . . the people 
who look ahead, not behind, up, not 
down.” 

From London to Manchester to Stoke 
on Trent, Wallace developed the theme 
of the iniquity of the government in 
which he once served as Vice President 
and Secretary of Commerce. The left- 
wing audiences bled wi’ Wallace with 
pleasure. Hardly a blush of embarrass- 
ment showed through the red and pink 
of the satisfied ideologists—although «a 
Briton who went to the United States 
and similarly assailed his country would 
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have been denounced in club and pub by 
Tory and Socialist alike. 

However, The Manchester Guardian, a 
paper which still carries the banner of 
liberalism in a Socialist state, spoke out 
against whtat it regarded as alien corn 
from an ambassador of ill will. The 
Guardian calmly remarked: 

“It would be a change if he could for- 
get his apocalyptic rhetoric a bit and get 
down to the level of the mundane facts 
and figures with which statesmen have to 
deal . . . For instance, if Russia threatens 
our interests in various parts of the world, 
and America does not, to stand halfway 
between them becomes silly.” The Lon- 
don Daily Mail suggested that Wallace, 
who “advanced on Britain at the head of 
about 20,000 words came to the 
wrong address. He should be delivering 
his homilies either in Washington or 
Moscow.” 


Henry's Hy-Line 


Henry A. Wallace, the renowned 
breeder of Hy-Line chickens, was wel- 
comed to Britain in a poem in The Lon- 
don Daily Herald, unofficial organ of the 
Labor government. Written by Scorpio, 
the paper’s staff poet, it was called “Hya, 
Hyline!” and ran as follows: 


Farmer Wallace comes to town 
With a clutch for hatching; 
Hyline is the breed to use 
For poultry of progressive views, 
Henry's Hyline is hot news 
Where back-yard hens are scratching. 


Give the common hen her chance, 
Down with diehard roosters! 
Educate the chicken runs, 
Pension off Buff Orpingtons, 
Hyline layers are the ones, 
Join the Hyline boosters! 


Hyline hens will lead the world, 
Farmyard interest quickens; 

All the world is in a fix 

For the want of better chicks, 

Find the best and let them mix, 
Rear‘up Hyline chickens. 


Farmer Wallace comes to town, 
Henry gives the high sign; 
All progressive poultrymen 
Gather round to get the gen, 
Every forward-looking hen 
Clucks Hurrah for Hyline. 


Black Max’s Money 


For months at the gaming tables at 
Monte Carlo and Cannes a grim jest has 
circulated that big gamblers no longer 
bet in frances, pounds, or dollars but in 
Jews. The implication: roulette money 
deviously found its way into financing 
illegal transportation of Jews to Palestine 
from southern French ports. 

Nothing, however, was a joke last week 
to scores of Britons who faced heavy 
fines for violation of currency-control 





regulations while on the Riviera. Their 
crime was overspending their £75 
($300) holiday allotment by giving ster- 
ling checks to black-market operators in 
return for francs at the black-market rate. 
This ran up to 900 francs to the pound. 

The villain, as revealed in four currency 
cases in British courts, was “Black Max” 
Intrator, alleged head of a huge black- 
market money ring and accused trafficker 
in illegal immigration to Palestine. 

Intrator and numerous alleged accom- 
plices were arrested in Paris last Decem- 
ber. They are still held in Santé Prison 
without formal charge. The gang al- 
legedly made $400,000 in six months by 
juggling French francs, Swiss francs, Brit- 
ish pounds, Egyptian pounds, and dollars. 
When Intrator was arrested police found 
5,000 British bank checks among his ef- 
fects. Scotland Yard sent an ace currency 
snooper, Chief Inspector Wilfrid Tarr, to 
Paris and the Riviera. Many checks were 
traced through English banks. 

The result was the issuance of some 
180 summonses against British tourists. 
In the first four cases heard moderate 


- 


fines were levied and in each case the 
name of Intrator appeared as the check 
receiver. 

What stung defendants almost worse 
than the fines was the inference that their 
money had found its way into financing 
the shipment of Jews to the Holy Land. 
With pictures of “Black Max” plastered 
under black headlines in Saturday’s pa- 
pers, Mayfair's continental commuters 
had a bad week-end case of jitters. There 
were reports of many Britons dashing 
back from the Riviera in an attempt to 
recover and destroy checks they had 
given when they ran out of funds. 


‘I Remain, Sir 


There'll always be an England so long 
as letters are written to The London 
Times. These two examples of the great 
tradition—the first written by an Ameri- 
can—appeared last week: 

@ Sir: Now that the more important knots 
of this very knotty problem have been 
unknotted and reknotted, is it, or is it 
not, in order to raise the question: what 








Associated Press 


Court Dress: Mohandas K. Gandhi wears his best fringed shawl as he visits 
Lord and Lady Mountbatten for a political chat with the new Viceroy of India. 
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Sad Sacks: These five GI's try to conceal the emotions of 
men on trial for their lives. They face a court-martial in Tokyo 
for the murder of five Japanese. They are: Cpl. Willard L. 





Acme 
Grooms, Seaman, Ohio; Pvt. Edward W. Smith, Savannah, 
Ga.; Pfc. Rusey W. Harper, Stab, Ky.; Pfc: Carl J. Havalda, 
Owosso, Mich.; Cpl. George E. Craig, Winchester, Ohio. 





is the plural of Lord Bishop? Is it possible 
to maintain that the proper form is 
“Lords Bishops”? Or will there be any 
correspondent so bold as to propose the 
form “Lords Bishop”? 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. S. Exior 
24, Russell Square, W. C. 1, April 9 
© Sir: T had a similar experience to Mr. 
Wilfrid Harrison with my laundry. I now 
go to another one. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. HAMILTON FLEMING 
Runnington House, Langford Budville 
Wellington, Somerset 


oe 


CHINA: Life Under the Reds 


The Chinese Nationalist Government 

last week staged a three-day press junket 
to show off a captured prize—the former 
Communist capital, Yenan. Public-rela- 
tions officers carefully prepared a well- 
chaperoned propaganda tour designed to 
keep the correspondents too busy to see 
too much. However, one newsman man- 
aged to shake loose. He was Eric Chou, 
the fair-minded correspondent for Ta 
Kung Pao, China’s leading liberal daily. 
Talking With peasants and winning their 
confidence, Chou learned: 
@ After more than a decade of Com- 
munist rule, the Yenan peasant has not 
been converted to the Communist ideol- 
ogy. By and large, he is not interested in 
any political system. All he wants are 
good administrators with good programs. 
@ He supports neither side in the civil 
war. “It is probably all right for the two 
political parties,” he says, “but it is bad 
for us.” 


@ Red Army soldiers were often too free 
with the peasants’ wives, wooing them 
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and persuading them to seek divorces. 
Still, the Communists were well-behaved 
by comparison with Kuomintang troops 
who raped and looted for days when they 
first occupied Yenan. 

@ Many endorse the Communist tax and 
land reforms, education and medica! pro- 
grams. “There were no beggars in 
Yenan.” 

@ The peasants resented the Commu- 
nists’ spies and the interminable meet- 
ings, though fhey liked the freedom to 
speak out. 

@ They criticized the Reds’ “scorched 
earth” policy during their retreat, which 
destroyed food while farmers starved. 

€ The Communists allegedly _ raised 
opium as a cash crop, for sale in Kuomin- 
tang areas only. 


INDIA: Open Season 


The following item on what may hap- 
pen when the British leave India in June 
1948 appeared last week in The London 
Daily Telegraph: 

“A friend of mine, about to leave India, 
sold his gun and rifle to an Indian sub- 
inspector of police. 

“At the close of the transaction the sub- 
inspector asked him if he could let him 
have a few cartridges. My friend duly 
handed over an odd lot he happened to 
have left, asking casually: “When are you 
going shooting?’ 

“Tune 1948,” was the grim reply.” 


_—— 


BURMA: Off: Day Voting 


Election Day in Burma-—traditionally 
the Ireland of the Orient—is often an 
occasion for bomb throwing, shooting, 
and other democratic activities. Hence 


British troops stood by with rifles ready 
last week to guard against violence at the 
polls. But, as millions of Burmese voted 
for delegates to the Constituent Assem- 
bly, few outbreaks occurred. 

Burma was quiet because the election 
fell between two red-letter days—the 
drawing date for the state lottery and the 
Buddhist New Year’s Water Festival. The 
balloting caught pleasure-loving Burmese 
recovering from one holiday and prepar- 
ing for the next. In addition, some local 
parties boycotted the election, leaving 
candidates in nineteen of Burma’s 37 
districts entirely unopposed. In other dis- 
tricts only minor opposition faced candi- 
dates of the Anti-Fascist People’s Free- 
dom League (AFPFL). 

The New Year celebration has so far 
held up vote counting. But Burmese feel 
sure that the ultranationalistic AFPFL 
will capture at least 90 per cent of the 
210 Assembly seats. The vote has also 
been widely interpreted as a kind of un- 
official referendum on the country’s fu- 
ture. A landslide victory for the league 
may mean Burmese will reject dominion 
status within the British Commonwealth 
in favor of outright independence. When 
the Assembly convenes some time in June, 
Aung San, the league’s hotheaded leader, 
may move to make the decision final. 


~~ 


JAPAN: Silence Speaks 


April 10 was the 195th day of the trial 
of major Japanese war criminals in Tokyo. 
On that day, for the first time since the 
trials opened, one of the defendants took 
the stand. But Gen. Jiro Minami, onetime 
commander of the Kwantung Army, sat 
silently during his three hours as a wit- 
ness. Defense and prosecution lawyers 
argued so vehemently over procedure 
that he could not even slip in a banzai. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
































HEN we tell you that Oxford 

has important distributors in 
48 key territories from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon, from 
Minneapolis to Little Rock, that’s 
only part of the story. ' 


For these paper merchants are 
more than geographical sources 
of supply. They are an integral 
part of the Oxford distributing 
machinery to supply you with the 
right Oxford paper to do your 
job best. 


So you'll find these merchants 
capable in understanding your 
requirements and matching them 
to one of Qxford’s quality papers 








HORRORS! BECAUSE OF A MISSING 
PIN IT LOOKED_FOR A SPLIT SECOND 
AS IF OXFORD DIDNT HAVE 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES. 














that will suit your printing needs. 
You'll find they have a selection 
wide enough to satisfy many of 
your printing paper preferences. 


Remember, too, that every Oxford 
paper is top quality in its class. 
High standards are set and main- 
tained because of the high skill of 


our veteran papermakers plus the 





Duplex Label. 


control of 5,000 quality tests of 
each day’s production. 


And behind it all is Oxford’s many 
years’ experience in making over 
a thousand miles of quality paper 
a day. So when you need quality 
paper ideally matched to your job, 
call in your nearest Oxford paper 
merchant. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Maineflex C1S Litho, 
Mainefold, White Seal, Engravatone Coated, Carfax, 
English Finish, Super and Antique. Aquaset Offset and 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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Stalin’s Successor: Molotoff or a Face From Over the Tomb? - 


Ever since the 
end of the war the 
fourteen _ hardbit- 
ten men who stand 
at the apex of the 
Soviet dictatorship 
have been quietly 
extending _ their 
own authority and 
at the same time 
carrying on a sub- 
terranean competi- 
tion among them- 
selves for position. 

Perhaps Stalin and his thirteen asso- 
ciates in the Political Bureau of the 
Communist party never really feared 
that victory had made the Red Army a 
potential rival. They certainly have 
acted as though they did. Beginning 
with Marshals Zhukoft and Rokossovsky, 
every war hero with popular appeal has 
been shunted away from the center of 
power—some by their own request to get 
away from Moscow’s fetid atmosphere 
of political intrigue. The pictures of 
military leaders have been published 


Molotoft 


less and less frequently in Soviet 
a. ; 
Political speeches by the top men in 


the party strike a deft balance between 
praise for the Red Army’s triumphs and 
warnings that heroes cannot live on 
their laurels. 


While emasculating this possible 
danger, the Politburo has been extend- 
in% and strengthening its hold over the 
machinery of government. The duplica- 
tion of party and governmental roles has 
been intensified. Stalin is Premier. 
Among the remaining nine members 
and four non-voting alternates in the 
Politburo, nine are deputy premiers— 
Molotoff, Beria, Voroshiloff, Mikoyan, 
Malenkoff, Kaganovich, Andreyeff, and 
the alternates Voznesensky and Kosy- 
gin. Of the other four Shvernik is chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, Bulganin is Minister for the 
Armed Forces, and 
Zhdanoff, until re- 
cently chairman of 
the Council of the 
Union of the Su- 
preme Soviet, is 
boss of Finland. 

Moreover — and 
this is a new de- 
parture — many of 
these men have a 
supervisory author- 
ity extending far 
beyond their titles. 
Malenkoff As an_ example, 














by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Beria is a deputy premier without port- 
folio but supervises internal security and 
the secret police as well as atomic-bomb 
development. 


This reinforcement of the power of 
the ruling group has been accompanied 
within the group itself by a pregnant 
contest. For the chieftain of them all 
has been loosening the reins of his 
personal control. Stalin is frequently 
absent at great public functions. He 
takes long rests away from Moscow. He 
is 68 years old and aware of the danger 
that all he has lived for becomes 
meaningless unless the survival of the 
machine is assured. 

To the masses of Soviet citizens the 
members of the Politburo are familiar 
only as a row of dour faces atop Lenin’s 
tomb at a parade or as posterpictures at 
election time. They are knowf to share 
the qualities of unswerving loyalty to 
Stalin, of great capacity for work, and 
of equal capacity for ruthlessness and 
discipline. That is a composite picture 
and the Soviet censorship has done all 
possible to keep it free of individual 
flavor. 


In these times of stress and change, 
however, four do emerge as strongest in 
position and character. When a foreign- 
er asks a Russian to pick Stalin’s second 
man the most frequent answer is that 
this is not a subject which Russians dis- 
cuss or even think about. On the rare 
occasions when there is a less negative 
response the favorite choice is Molotoff. 
Certainly he gets the most publicity; he 
has been Premier; his influence in for- 
eign affairs is great, and he has been 
Stalin’s loyal chief of staff always. Yet 
the deal Molotoff made with Hitler was 
a resounding failure and his present for- 
eign policy is far from a success. Some 
party leaders, too, always have de- 
spised him as a dull hack and his work 
and travels detach him from the threads 
of Kremlin intrigue. 

Beria has his hand on the police pow- 
er which can make or break a dictator. 
But he also is a Georgian—a drawback 
in spite of Stalin—and his health is not 
good. The close friendship between 
Beria and Malenkoff gave the latter the 
coloring of a very dark horse until re- 
cently. He is only 45 and has come up 
fast since a noted speech he made in 
1939 attacking inefficiency in various 
industries. When he was Stalin’s secre- 
tary he could control appointments and 
influence decisions and as one. of the 
three secretaries of the Central Com- 
mittee he was at the heart of the organi- 


zation. Now, how- 
ever, as only a dep- 
uty premier with- 
out portfolio, he is 
no more than on an 
equal footing with 
Andrei Zhdanoff, 
the fourth marked 
man among the 
thirteen. 

Zhdanoff was 
Stalin’s lieutenant 
in Leningrad from 
1934 through the 
siege. His is the most cultivated mind 
in the group and he sometimes publicly 
says “I think” instead of the subservient 
“Stalin says...” 


Beria 


It is more than likely that none of 
these men is building up enough 
strength to put him clearly in line next 
to Stalin. That is the. sum total of 
the present signs. The only bloodless 
alternative is a combination. Most 
likely it would be Molotoff and Zhdan- 
off. Then the strongest men behind 
the scenes would be Beria, Malenkoff, 
and Kaganovich—the single most suc- 
cessful industrial commissar and one 
of Stalin’s oldest collaborators—and in- 
ternal peace or strife would depend on 
their unity. 

Naturally the outside world is mainly 
concerned with the effect the jockeying 
for power may have on Soviet foreign 
policy. Many people wishfully think 
that a faction within the Politburo 
favors collaboration with the west. On 


the basis of the records and character | 


of the strong men in the Politburo, that 
is an illusion. The inflexibility of Melo- 
toff is all too apparent; in an election 
speech last year Maléenkoff in effect at- 
tacked this country and Britain with 
even more hostility than Molotoff shows. 
The secret police was never more hostile 
to foreigners than under Beria. 

Zhdanoff has been relatively gentle in 
Finland, but his real contribution to 
foreign policy was 
to begin back in the 
1930s to advocate 
the conquest of Fin- 
land and the Baltic 
countries. There is 
no indication any of 
them would volun- 
tarily abandon the 
attitude of belliger- 
ency toward the 
other powers so 
long as the present 
policy has a chance 
of success. 


Sovfotos 
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Broad is our land 


. . and highways bring the far 
places near! Since 1904, Reos have 
helped build the roads of America 
and distribute its industries’ goods. 
Reos help carry its children to school 


_and its people to work. Today’s Reo 


Trucks, Tractors, Coaches and Safety 
School Buses are designed to give 
builders in varied industries a fuil 
measure of service and satisfaction. 


Operators are invited to find out why 
it pays to standardize on Reo. Facts 
about More-Load design, which gives 
more load space per inch of wheel- 
base and shorter turning radius—the 
massive, cold-riveted Reo frames—the 
dependable precision-built engines— 
all are available at the local Reo 
dealer, distributor or factory branch. 


REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. - 
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ALBERTA: Conversion Day 


In the fall of 1941, Lt. J. Harper 
Prowse, 200-pound, 6-foot-1-inch former 
football player and newspaperman, was 
among the first group of Canadian Army 
officers to take the rigorous, 30-day Brit- 
ish Commando course in Scotland. He 
returned to the infantry holding unit at 
Witley, Surrey, 30. pounds lighter. 

Weeks later, Prowse enjoyed an ob- 
lique sevenge on the tough Britons who 
had whittled him into shape. Command- 
ing a demonstration platoon in a test of 
infantry anti-tank tactics, he warned 
British tank officers to keep their eyes 
open and '’: ir turrets closed. The’ Brit- 
ish were ;.... cessed, but too late. Most 
of the tanks had their tracks ripped off 
or torn, and at least one officer had his 
cap and tunic burned by an acid bomb. 

Such zest for training exercises during 
the restless years when the Canadian 
Army in England awaited fighting action 
won respect for Prowse from his fellow 
officers and other ranks in the Loval Ed- 
monton Regiment. This increased when, 
wounded in the head by the first bullet 
fired at him in Italy, he returned to the 
Gothic Line front from the hospital and 
was again wounded. 

Soldier to Liberal: When the army 
elected a representative to the Alberta 
legislature,* Prowse defeated 21 other 
candidates. . 

Taking his seat in March 1945, Prowse, 
like the navy and air force members of 


*In 1944 and 1945, the armed forces elected three 
members to each of three provincial legislatures— 
Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan—for one post- 
war term, 





the Alberta legislature, at first remained 
strictly neutral in politics. Like the other 
two, he considered himself merely an ex- 
pert witness and adviser on matters con- 
cerning veterans’ interests. But his work 
as a member of the legislature, as provin- 
cial vice president of the Canadian Le- 
gion, and as a daily columnist in four Al- 
berta newspapers gradually brought his 
political ideas into sharper focus. 
Last week Prowse, now 33, came to 


a critical decision. Although he is the 


son of a Conservative lawyer, Harper J. 
Prowse (the “J” of both father and son 
is for James), he announced he was now 
a Liberal. It was immediately reported 
that he would be the most promising 
candidate for the provincial Liberal lead- 
ership at the party conference in Edmon- 
ton in June. 


Significance 


While Prowse is now the only Liberal 
in the Alberta legislature (and not elect- 
ed as such), his conversion may be an 
important symptom. A realist, he. would 
not have taken the step unless he felt 
the Liberals had a good chance of becom- 
ing the official opposition in the election 
expected this year or next. 

Moreover, the Social Credit govern- 
ment, which has administered the prov- 
ince well for twelve years, has so far 
failed to implement its fundamental ten- 
ets of monetary reform. Zealous Social 
Crediters want the government to take 
more drastic action than merely pass leg- 
islation which has always been outlawed 
by the federal government or the courts. 
The government, perhaps lulled into a 





Airline Birthday: Trans-Canada Air Lines, government-owned line operating 
10,000 route-miles across Canada and the North Atlantic, and to the United 
States, last week claimed a spectacular safety record on its tenth anniversary: ' 
only one fatal crash (nine passengers and three crew deaths, Feb. 6, 1941) in 
568,319,413 passenger-miles flown. The North Star, TCA’s new, Canadian-built 
airliner, shown flying over Ottawa, was due to go on transatlantic service April 15. 





feeling of security by its long tenure and 
current prosperity, seems to have a grow- 
ing affection for orthodoxy. 

If legislation now before the courts 
is disallowed (Newsweek, Dec. 30, 
1946), there may be a serious split be- 
tween the government and its followers. 
This would make a fine opening for the 
Liberals. A coalition with the Conserv- 
atives proved fruitless in the last elec- 
tion. Next time they are almost certain 
to try it alone. 


RENTS: Modified Control 


Canada last week modified rent con- 
trols, These were the main changes: 


@ Landlords may raise rents 10 per cent 
on the expiration of current leases if they 
offer tenants two-year leases. The tenant 
has 30 days to accept the offer. 


Increases do not apply to housing built 
since Jan. 1, 1944, for which rentals have 
been fixed at higher-than-normal levels. 


@ Price control was removed from all 
hotel accommodations. 

Immediate reaction was typical. Hotels 
raised the price of single rooms 50 cents, 
double rooms one dollar. Landlords 
claimed the increase was good, but in- 


‘sufficient. Tenants complained bitterly. 


Labor leaders threatened new strikes for 
higher wages. 


aa 


B. C.: Teen Towners 


Three years ago, Jack Hutchings, then 
editor of the weekly Herald in Pentic- 
ton, B. C., decided some preventive meas- 
ure was needed to combat growing war- 
time juvenile delinquency. His solution 
was a Teen Town, a club which teen- 
age boys and girls ran by themselves. 

Primarily designed for average teen- 
agers, rather than for delinquents, the 
Town was open to anybody between the 
ages of 13 and 19. It elected its own may- 
or, council, police force, and court. Mis- 
demeanors were punished by suspension 
or expulsion. Capital crimes were smok- 
ing, drinking, gambling, and- swearing. 

In B.C., Teen Town activities multi- 
plied rapidly. Teen Towners run news- 
papers in most centers, and weekly or 
bi-weekly dances in every Town. They 
occupy vacant stores, warehouses, and 


_ theaters, operate baby-watching services. 


hobby workshops, and sports tourna- 
ments; and stage concerts and shows to 
collect funds for community centers. 

Last week, mayors from 91 Teen 
Towns representing 10,000 boys and 
girls met in Vancouver for their second 
annual conference. Their main work was 
the framing of a declaration of the 
rights and responsibilities of teen-agers. 
The choice and order of their respon- 
sibilities underscored the value of theit 
organization: (1) education, (2) home 
duties, (3) good judgment in choosing 
friends, (4) respect for others’ opin- 
ions, (5) no discrimination against race, 
religion, or color. 
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Television gives you a choice seat at the game. 


Television-a Season Pass to Baseball / 


Every home game—day or night—played by 
the New York Giants, Yankees and Brook- 
lyn Dodgers will be seen over television 
this season! 


Owning a television receiver in the New 
York area will be like having a séason pass 
for all three ball clubs. And in other cities, 
preparations for the future telecasting of 
baseball are being made. 


When more than one home game is on 
the air, baseball fans can switch from one 
to the other—see the most exciting moments 
of each through television! 


Those who own RCA Victor television 
receivers will enjoy brighter, clearer, 
steadier pictures through the exclusive 
RCA Victor Eye-Witness picture synchro- 


nizer that “locks” the receiver in tune with 
the sending station. 


To witness baseball or any other event 
in the ever-growing range of television pro- 
grams—you'll want the receiver that bears 
the most famous name in television today 
—RCA Victor. 


When you buy an RCA Victor television 
receiver or radio, or Victrola radio-phono- 
graph, or an RCA Victor record or a radio 
tube, you know you are getting one of 
the finest products of its kind science has 
achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. Listen to the RCA 
Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., Eastern 
Standard Time over the NBC Network. 


“Victrola” T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Several television cameras cover 
the baseball diamond to bring you 
a close-up of the action wherever 
it occurs. Here is a supersensitive 
RCA Image Orthicon television 
camera used by NBC’s New York 
station WNBT in televising home 
games of the New York Giants. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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CUBA: Reds in Labor’s House 


Communists have controlled the pow- 
erful Confederation of Cuban Workers 
(CTC) ever since the former dictator 
Fulgencio Batista legalized and nour- 
ished the Communist party. Conservative 
Cuban businessmen -and politicians wor- 

_ried over the growth of the movement 
but were unable to do anything about it. 
Now the non-Communist workers of the 
island are taking the matter into their 
own hands. 

At first, opponents of the Communists 
pinned their hopes on Batista’s successor, 
Ramon Grau San Martin. When he be- 
came President in 1944, Grau promised 
that he would destroy the influence of 
the Communists, who had fought his elec- 
tion. Instead, he accepted Red support. 
When he had favors to give to the work- 
ers, such as blanket wage increases, he 
gave them through Lazaro Peja, secre- 
tary of the CTC, and other Communist 
leaders. He allowed the Communists vir- 
tually to take over the Ministry of Labor. 
Grau ignored his own Auténtico party 
labor followers, and their none too bril- 
liant leaders stood helplessly by and 
watched the Communists flourish at their 
expense. 

Bullets, Fists, Knives: It was not 
until Labor Minister Carlos Ascarate died 
and Grau replaced him in February with 
Francisco Benitez, a friend of the Com- 
munists although not a party member, 
that the Auténtico leaders, urged on by 
their followers, roused themselves. 
Throughout the island workers met to pro- 
test Communist domination of the CTC. 


The protests grew hotter and the ten- 
sion increased this spring as the April 6 
congress of the CTC came nearer. Au- 
ténticos charged that the Communists 
meant to reelect Lazaro Pena by. the 
votes of fraudulent “pocket unions.” The 
Communists retaliated by disqualifying 
Auténtico delegates. 

The lid blew off the night before the 
congress was to meet. An Auténtico labor 
leader was shot and killed and another 


-was wounded in a quarrel over creden- 


tials at union headquarters in midtown 
Havana. Police arrested a Communist for 
this shooting. That night groups tore 
through the city in automobiles firing at 
Communist headquarters and wounding 
two Communists. The same night Inte- 
rior Minister Alfredo Pequeio suspended 
the congress in order to avoid further 
disorder. 

The Communists cried “unconstitu- 
tional” and accused “American imperial- 
ists” and the American Federation of 
Labor of instigating the fight against 
them. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, Mex- 
ican chief of the Confederation of Latin 
American Workers, who had come to Ha- 
vana for the congress, echoed this charge. 
Auténtico waiters in the Sevilla-Biltmore 
Hotel refused to serve Toledano and his 
wife on the ground that he was meddling 
in favor of the Communists. 

No date was set for the postponed 
congress, as the government took over in- 
spection of credentials. Some 1,500 dele- 
gates went home. But on April 10 the 
conflict broke out again. Four persons 
were injured, one of them seriously, when 
fists and knives flew at a meeting of a 








Rebel Paraguayan fliers load their plane while a sentry watches for government gunboats on the Paraguay River 
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movie workers’ union. Observers expected 
the struggle between Communists and 
anti-Communists to spread beyond the 
labor movement and become eventually 
the prime political issue in Cuba. 
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PARAGUAY: Spreading Fire 


Sparks from the revolt in Northern 
Paraguay started blazes in the south last 
week. When the small garrison at Villa 
Alberdi, 60 miles down the Paraguay 
River from Asuncion, joined the rebels on 
April 5, the main supply line to the loyal 
capital was cut. Two days later the gov- 
ernment announced that its forces had 
recaptured Alberdi in a “brilliant and 
vigorous action.” 

However, Argentine correspondents re- 
ported that seven other southern garri- 
sons had gone over to the insurgents. 
Government troops were ordered to 
strengthen Paraguay River ports as far 
south as Paso de la Patria, nearly 180 
miles below Asuncion. 

President Morinigo, afraid of being 
cut off from sorely needed supplies, asked 
help from Uruguay, Argentina, and Bra- 
zil, but those governments remained 
aloof. He imposed emergency taxes and 
ordered citizens to carry identification 
papers at all times and to be off the 
streets by 10 p.m. He rejected offers of the 
Catholic Church and foreign governments 
to mediate, because “mediation would 
only serve to encourage the noxious work 
of Communism in Paraguay.” 

The rebel radio network expanded to 
a chain of three stations: one in Con- 
cepcion, the rebel capital; one in Pedro 
Juan Caballero, on the Brazilian fron- 
tier; and a secret one somewhere in gov- 
ernment-controlled territory. On April 7 
the rebels set up a five-man government. 


European Photos 
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= hand work... 


wea -tignot in your accounting department ! 


That's why I. Miller & Sons, Inc., while holding 
faithfully to the highest old-world standards of 
craftsmanship in producing women’s fine shoes, turns 
to the National Payroll Machine when it comes to the 
question of preparing their craftsmen’s payroll. 

At a single operation, the National Payroll Machine 
records the hours worked, the gross earnings, the 
Federal Withholding Tax, the Federal Old Age Benefit 
and other deductions, the total earnings to date, the 
Federal Old Age Benefit to date, the income tax 
withheld to date, and the net pay. 

All these records are made at the same time, all are 
originals, all are exactly the same. All entries are proved 
correct at the time of writing—thus obviating 
discrepancies due to human error. All entries are clear, 
legible, and easily understood. 

Let your local National Cash Register representative 
study your needs, and then show you how the 
National Payroll System can speed your work in not 
less than three accounting functions. First: for the 
collection and preparation of pre-payroll controls. 
Second: for the writing and issuance of your payroll 
checks. And third: for making cost distributions, and 
the preparation of tax reports. Or write to The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


Making business easier 


for the American businessman 


National Payroll Machine at I. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
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Paid: Francis VAN 
Wie, 60, the San 
Francisco _ streetcar 
conductor who mar- 
M ried thirteen women 
and overlooked the 
matter of divorce, 
walked out of San 
m2 Quentin prison a 
daa free man as long as 

ieq he reports to the 
parole officer. Van 
Wie was sentenced 
to three to 30 years 
for bigamy in 1945. 
Good behavior cut 
his term. 

Honor: HELEN 
" Hayes, actress, cur- 
rently appearing in 
the Broadway play, 
“Happy Birthday,” received the annual 
Barter Theater award from Gov. William 
M. Tuck of Virginia, for the outstanding 
performance of the season in New York. 
The prize: “One Virginia ham and a plat- 
ter to eat it off of; one acre of land on 
the side of a mountain near Abingdon 
[Va.]; and jobs for two young actors 
chosen by the recipient.” 





Acme 
Van Wie’s free 


Student: JEAN ARTHUR, 38, movie ac- 
tress, enrolled in mid-term, at Stephens 
College, a fashionable girls school in 
Columbia, Mo. The courses she will take 
include philosophy, biology, the humani- 
ties, geology, horseback riding, and mar- 
riage and the home. “I’ve had to work 
all my life, and now I want to learn,” the 
actress said. She is married to Frank 
Ross, movie director. 





Culver 
Jean Arthur goes back to school 





Married: REAR ApMIRAL ELLERY W. 
Stone, 53, former head of the Allied 
Control Commission for Italy, and Count- 
EsS RENATA ARBORIO MELLA DI SANT- 
Ei; at St. Peter’s Cathedral, in Vatican 
City, April 7. A recent convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith, Stone was per- 
mitted a Catholic marriage even though 
he has been divorced twice. His first wife 
is dead; the second marriage was never 
recognized by the church. 


No Reprieve: Mrs. Louise PEETE Jup- 
son, 65, died in the San Quentin gas 
chamber—the second woman ever exe- 
cuted in California. Mrs. Judson was 
convicted of murdering her benefactress, 
Mrs. Margaret Logan, who hired her after 
she had served eighteen years in prison 
for an earlier murder. Protesting that she 
was innocent to the very end, Mrs. Jud- 
son remarked: “You 
know I come from 
a wonderful family. 
I couldn’t murder 
anyone.” Her two 
husbands committed 
suicide. 


Evidence: Mrs. 
SHARON LEE TIE- 
tic, 30, of Chicago, 
took a_ beautiful 
shiner to court as 
proof that her for- 
mer husband, Ru- 
dolph, had ignored 
an injunction prohib- 
iting the couple from molesting each 
other. Tietig, a civil engineer, was cited 
for contempt. 


Associated Press 


Mrs. Tietig and eye 


Divorced: Lucy RocGerRs MALCOLMSON, 
former New York showgirl, and Stewart 
MALCOLMSON, former General Motors 
executive in Australia; in Reno, April 10. 
She charged mental cruelty. Last year, 
Mrs. Malcolmson called off her divorce 
action, and claimed she had been jilted 
when Gregory (Pappy) Boyington, fly- 
ing ace, married someone else. Now she 
runs a Reno rest home for divorcées. 


Flying Hat: FioreLto H. La Guarpia, 
former mayor of New York, won the 
second around-the-world flight and One 
World Award presented annually in mem- 
ory of Wendell L.° Willkie. La Guardia 
was “flattered.” “I really believe in one 
world,” he said, “with all my soul.” Then 
he added: “I hope the committee has no 
hope that I'll learn the language of diplo- 
macy.” Norman Corwin, radio writer, 
won the award last year. 


Altercation: FRANK SINATRA, crooner, 
felled Lee Mortimer, columnist, with one 
punch outside Ciro’s in Hollywood. Sina- 
tra claims the columnist referred to him 
as a “dago”; Mortimer, who has been 
needling The Voice in his column, insists 
he never said a word, but was hit from 





International 
Sinatra and Mortimer (rear) in court 


behind. Charged. with battery and _ re- 
leased on $500 bail, Sinatra took a plane 
to New York to receive one of the Jeffer- 
son Awards of the Council Against In- 
tolerance in America. 


Home Again: At Genoa, Italy, Lucky 
Luctano, former New York vice king, was 
removed from the Turkish steamer, Bakir, 
by ten policemen. Just deported from 
Cuba, Luciano was booked on charges of 
“clandestine expatriation” for leaving Italy 
last year. Police said he would be held 
in Genoa for about a week, then taken 
under guard to his home in Sicily. 


Died: Cartes Norpuorr, 60, author: 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., April 11.“Mutiny 
on the Bounty,” which was filmed, was 
the most successful of the South: Sea 
Island books (“Pitcairn’s Island,” “The 
Hurricane”) written by Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall, his collaborator. 
They both lived in Tahiti for a number 
of years. Nordhoff’s first wife and the 
mother of his six children was a Tahitian. 
Divorced, he married Laura Grainger 
Whiley in 1941, and settled in California. 

THE Most Rev. DrerRwyn TREVOR 
Owen, 70, Anglican Archbishop of To- 
ronto, and Primate of the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada; in Toronto, April 9. 
Archbishop Owen tried to resign because 
of ill health last September, but the Gen- 
eral Synod convinced him that his leader- 
ship was needed. 

Dante. G. SuLLIvan, 65, New Zealand 
Minister of Industries and Commerce; in 
Wellington, N.Z., April 8. A onetime 
a Sullivan was Minister of 
Supply and Munitions during the war, 
an a member of Parliament for 28 years. 
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WHAT EVERY 





A REcENT survey of public opinion 
indicated that lots of folks have been 
“seeing” a mirage of railroad profits 
that weren’t there. 

Most people thought that 10% would 
be a fair profit for railroads—nine out 
of ten said 6% or more would be fair. 
But the fact is that the railroads don’t 
come out anywhere near that well. 

In the years since 1938—four of them 
war years of tremendous traffic=the rail- 
roads earned an average of only 4% per 
year on their net investment in tracks, 
cats, engines, shops, stations and all 









BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER-THE RAILROADS 


BS 


the things it takes to produce the rail 
service which the nation needs. 

In 1946—with wages and prices of ma- 
terial and fuel up more than 50% above 
prewar levels—railroads still hauled 
freight at prewar rates. Even witha slight 
increasé in rates during the latter half 
of the year, their earnings on net invest- 
ment dropped to #n average of only 
234%. Some railroads earned more, but 
others showed no profit at all — were, 
indeed, -in the red for the year of the 
heaviest peacetime traffic in history. 

At the end of 1946, the Interstate 


ssocunon or AMERICAN RAILROADS. aisnscion coc. 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL 


Commerce Commission authorized 
higher freight rates to become effective 
in 1947. These increases will help the 
railroads to meet their rising costs, 
and will give them a better chance to 
improve their equipment, roadways 
and other facilities — improvements 
necessary for continually better service 
to the public. 

But even with these increases, in 1947 
railroads will probably average little 
more than 39 on their investments — 
just about half the 6% which is as little 
as anyone would consider a fair profit. 


AMERICA 
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MEDICINE 





Vaccinating New York 


On March 1 a 50-year-old Mexican im- 
porter arrived in New York by bus. from 
Mexico City. Although he felt ill, he 
registered with his wife at a midtown 
hotel. Four days later he went to city- 
owned Bellevue Hospital for a checkup. 
On March 8 he was admitted to Willard 
Parker Hospital, another city institution. 
On March 10 he was dead. Physicians 
learned too late that he died of smallpox, 
the virulent, easily transmitted disease 
with a mortality of 40 per cent among 
children and 20 per cent among adults. 

Before the Mexican businessman died, 
he had circulated freely at his hotel and 


in the wartime Civilian Defense Volun- 
teer Organization were speedily recalled 
to duty as doorbell-ringing squads to 
cover the city in a three-week warning 
campaign. 


—- 


Why Cancer Cells Split 


Why do cancer cells spread so easily 
and attack other parts of the body? Some 
of the mystery surrounding metastasis, 
the technical name for this phenomenon, 
was cleared up last week in the journal 
Science by Dr. Dale Rex Coman of the 
Pennsylvania Medical School. 

In laboratory experiments, Dr. Coman 
has found that two of a pair of cancer 





Acme 


Mayor O'Dwyer (left) and his commissioners are vaccinated in New York's mass drive 


among fellow patients at Bellevue and 
Willard Parker. At Willard Parker two 
persons contracted smallpox, one of them 
a Puerto Rican who communicated the 
disease to*his pregnant wife. On April 12 
she died. Meanwhile in Manhattan and 
the suburbs five others developed small- 
pox symptoms and four other suspects 
were placed under observation. 

Faced with the first death in New York 
from smallpox since 1912, Mayor William 
O'Dwyer on March 12 urged an unprece- 
dented safety measure—vaccination of 
the city’s 7,783,000 inhabitants.* Depart- 
ment of Health officials tackled the mam- 
moth task of tracking down for examina- 
tion everyone who had been a guest in 
the midtown hotel last month. 

Mobilizing the police and fire depart- 
ments, O'Dwyer opened all 84 city police 
stations, 383 firehouses, 21 health centers, 
65 baby health stations, and 150 private 
and municipal hospitals as emergency 
vaccination centers. 

The 175,000 air-raid wardens and aides 


*Presumable immunity to smallpox following vac- 
cination lasts from five to seven vears. 


cells can be torn apart by one-third of 
the force needed to separate two normal 
skin cells. Lacking the adhesiveness of 
ordinary cells, the malignant cells can 
thus break away and move through the 
blood stream to other parts of the body. 
This decreased adhesiveness, Coman ex- 
plained, is due to the low calcium content 
of cancer cells. 


—— 


What Makes a Southpaw 


From the yellowed pages of Thomas. 


Carlyle’s diary (1871) comes a popular 
theory as to why the right hand is the 
master in manual activity. Since the 
heart is on the left side of the body, 
Carlyle wrote, it had to be protected in 
primitive warfare by turning that side 
from the opponent, and, as further safe- 
guard, by holding a shield over it with 
the left hand. This freed the right hand 
for wielding a club or sword. It was also 
argued that those who did not use the 
left hand for shield carrying were eventu- 
ally killed off. 


In later years, other far more frequent 


disadvantages of left-handedness were 
recognized and even exaggerated. Cesare 
Lombroso, the Italian psychiatrist, for in- 
stance, called it a sign of degeneracy be. 
cause he found that the condition was 
present so often in criminals. The very 
connotation of the word “sinister” for 
left is derogatory. 

Why a small percentage of human be- 
ings persist in using the left, or uncon. 
ventional, hand has long been a challenge 
to scientists and educators. After ten 
years of research on the subject, Dr. 
Abram Blau, New York University Medi- 
cal College psychiatrist, has written an 
elaborate study, “The Master Hand,”* 
published last week by the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association. Blau’s book 
discloses some unusual facts, many of 
which contradict notions deeply rooted 
and widely held in medical and teaching 
circles. 

Dexter and Sinister: The view most 
commonly held is that left-handedness is 
a hereditary trait. This, Blau declares, is 
not the case. Instead, the habit rises 
from one of three causes: 


@ Imitation of left-handed parents by 
children who learn to be left-handed, too. 
The habit may also be acquired from a 
nurse, an older brother or sister, or a 
left-handed teacher. 


@ Temporary physical injury to the right 
hand from accident or illness, which 
causes the child to depend on the lett 
member, even after the right hand re- 
gains its power, or mental deficiency, 
which may hamper him from learning 
normal use of the right hand. 


@ “Emotional negativism,” an active emo- 
tional contrariness in early childhood— 
and the most common cause of left- 
handedness. The child who feels un- 
wanted may become left-handed as a 
means of expressing hostility, resentment, 
and aggression in a conflict situation. 
Since his parents want him to use his 
right hand, he cries: “I'll spite you by 
using my left.” 

To be better equipped to live in ow 
right-handed world, Blau believes that 
all such children should be retrained. He 
discounts the idea that teaching a left- 
hander to write with the other hand may 
result in stuttering or other speech dis- 
orders. Stuttering, in fact, may be caused 
by the same sort of “emotional negativ- 
ism” which makes a child left-handed in 
the first place. 


os 


The Four Legs of Sanity 


In 38 years as a psychiatrist, Dr. C. 
Charles Burlingame, head of the Hart- 
ford Retreat, Institute of Living, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., has lived through an era o! 
therapeutic fads to help the mentally ill. 

“I have seen the intestines removed 
and thrown away,” Burlingame said last 





*THe Master Hanp. By Dr. Abram Blau. 206 
pages. American Orthopsychiatric Association. $4.50 
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SMALLPOX... 


Only one sure way — 


to escape it 


@ Recently, a person who had con- 
tracted smallpox in the Orient brought 
the disease into one of our West Coast 
cities. A local epidemic started . . . 65 
persons caught it—and 20 cases re- 
sulted in fatalities. 


What if this happened in your com- 
munity and your child was exposed to 
this malignant, disfiguring disease? 

It can happen—easily—in these 
days of swift airplane travel. And, if 
exposed, your child is practically certain 
to get smallpox—unless protected by 
vaccination. No other known public 
health measure will prevent smallpox. 

The only sure way to keep your child 
safe from smallpox is by vaccination in 
infancy—and_ re-vaccinations after the 
immunization wears off . . . usually after 
about five years. 

If your baby is three months of age, he 
is old enough now to be vaccinated. If he 
is older than three months—and is not 
vaccinated—take him to the doctor at 
once. The doctor will see that he is pro- 
tected now. And, to insure re-vaccination 
at the right time, the doctor will give you 
this Immunization Record Card. 







This card may 
Save Your Baby’s Life! 


This Immunization Record Card tells you 
when to take your child to the doctor— 
for the immunizations needed to protect 
him not only against smallpox, but against 
other preventable diseases. . 


Immunizations against different dis- 





eases are given at different ages . . . some 
diseases require repeated immunizations 
. .. safety periods vary! No busy mother 
can possibly keep track of all this herself. 


Don’t trust your memory. Join the 
Mothers’ Immunization Reminder Group. 
All you do is ask your doctor for the Jm- 
munization Record Card. Over 4,010,000 
cards have been requested to date! 

Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards 
to physicians free upon request. They 
are in two parts—one for the doctor’s 


































“Mummy, did doctor vaccinate me too when I was little, like Joanie?” 
“Yes, dear—you were only three months old. We don’t like 
smallpox in this family.” 


records and one for you. Get this card 
from your doctor today! 


NEW! An immunization booklet gives 
the facts about contagious diseases to 
which your child might be susceptible 
. . . their special danger for babies . . . 
their harmful after-effects. Find out how 
to prevent your children from catching 
these diseases. 


Write today for your copy of this 
immunization booklet to: Sharp & 
Dohme, Philadelphia 1, Pa., Dept. N4-7. 


SHARP & DOHME__ 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS TO THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE THROUGH MEDICAL RESEARCH 
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Joe Lee Crane, a 5-year-old blind girl, lets “Rusty” give her a welcome tow 


week in the Journal of the American , Playing Eyes 


Medical Association. “Only a stupid per- 
son would decry shock therapy . . . but 
one should not condone [its use] for 
everything from an ingrowing toenail to 
baldness . . . Lobotomies [destruction of 
the frontal lobes of the brain] are coming 
forward, Because of their grave danger 
. . . they probably are destined never to 
be a runaway; but again to assume that 
[surgery] replaces the usefulness of all 
other therapeutic techniques . . . would 


be psychiatric nonsense.” 

He thinks psychotherapy is essentially 
© “personal tutoring,” aimed at restoring a 

mental case to life in the outside world, 


| doubt if merely talking with a patient 
.., regarding hidden experiences which 
occurred to him at 2 or 3 years of age is 
a practical solution to [his] problems,” 
said Burlingame, who in 1932 turned one 
of the country’s oldest insane asylums into 
a modern mental institution. 

Burlingame offers each patient at the 
Hartford Retreat a simple, common-sense 
program based on four psychological 
needs: (1) His vocation, (2) his hobbies, 
(3) his social and recreational life, and 
(4) his physical self. A human being sits 
psychologically on a four-legged chair, 
each representing one of these factors, 
Burlingame explained. 

“If his chair has four solid legs, he is 
destined to sit comfortably and securely 
throughout life. If one leg is too short, or 
missing, he may well find a reasonable 


amount of security. If two of the legs 
are defective, he will probably be un- 
comfortable; and some people seem to 
have all four legs of different lengths, or 
some entirely absent, which leates them 


precariously balanced, with the result 
that they fall.” 


Trained Seeing-Eye dogs are efficient, 
trustworthy guides for blind adults, But 
for children, who need companionship 
and friendship as well as the ability to 
move about, a new project—“Buddies, 
Inc.”—has been organized to provide dogs 
for use as pets. The canine “buddies” will 
be campanions to the children and will 
not be trained as guides, 


or 


Doggone Dogs 


“If there is. one animal we can still 
do without . . . with enormous benefit 


to health, morals, and nerves, it is the 


ubiquitous canine,” Dr. Oliver Patrick 


Clark, Sussex doctor, snarled last week 
in the austere little British publication 
Medical World. 

For his patients with dog bites and 
scratches, Clark has scant sympathy. “If 
a dog bit me,” he said, “it wouldn't get 
away with its life. I'd brain it.” 

Dr. Clark has been denounced by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the Canine Defense 
League, and others. He has even been 
the subject of a grave editorial in The 
London Evening Standard which called 
him a brave man but contrasted his po- 
lemics with the feat of a Nottingham 
schoolteacher who risked his life to res- 
cue a trapped dog. 

“I expect to be called the dirtiest dog 


in England,” Clark said, “but these are 
my views and I'm entitled to them,” 
Cats, to the dog-hating physician, are 
something else again. “I've had dozens of 
cats, and I've got a Siamese now,” Clark 


wrote, “They are gentle, quiet animals 
of good habits.” 


Bulging Hospitals 

During 1946, a patient was admitted 
to a hospital in the United States every 
two seconds, a total of 15,153,452 admis- 
sions as compared with 16,257,402 in 
1945. A baby was born in a hospital 
every fifteen seconds, adding up to 
2,136,373 births, as compared with 
1,969,667 in 1945. 

This 26th annual report, made last 
week by the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, also showed that tuberculosis 
hospitalization increased from 86,186 to 
99,741 patients. Mental hospitals had 
271,209 admissions, or 1.7 per cent of 
all hospital cases. 


Por 


The Unknown in Liver 


In victims of pernicious anemia, large 
doses of folic acid, the newest vitamin-B 
derivative, produce almost miraculous 
results. The number of red and white 


- blood cells increases rapidly; the ugly 


purpura (purple patches on the skin) 
disappear, and the slick, red, atrophied 
tongue—one of the disease’s classic symp- 
toms—becomes normal (NEwswEEK, Nov. 
5, 1945). 

But in some pernicious anemia cases, 
Dr. Tom D. Spies, chief of the Hillman 
Hospital Nutrition Clinic, Birmingham, 
Ala., warned last week, one serious con- 
dition remains, even after prolonged 
folic-acid therapy. It is a degeneration of 
the nerves, marked by tingling feet and 
hands that “go to sleep,” and eventually 
by paralysis, if not treated. For these pa- 
tients, Dr. Spies orders small amounts of 


-powerful liver extract added to the folic 


acid, With the combined dosage, the 
nerve degeneration clears up promptly. 


“These observations suggest that in 
liver there is a new and important nu- 


trient awaiting discovery,” Dr. Spies said 
in his annual report on the Spies Com- 


mittee for Clinical Research, backed by 


the University of Cincinnati. When dis- 
covered, this substance may well be 
called an anti-nerve degeneration vita- 
min, because its chief value will be to 
ward off nerve degeneration in per- 
nicious-anemia patients. 

Already some of Dr. Spies’s skilled re- 
searchers are trying to track down this 
elusive substance. Other projects, now in 
progress at the research clinic, are the 
relationship of nutrition to growth in 
children, to the diseases of old age, and 
to dental decay (NEWSWEEK, March 3). 


Por 


Walk and Live 

At 83, Dr. John F. Erdmann, eminent 
New York surgeon, is still active in his 
profession, Asked last week what he did 
about exercise, the venerable doctor re- 
plied: “I walk the wards and I walk my 
private floors in the hospital. I take the 
dog out at nights and walk around about 


four blocks and then I get in my car and 
drive to my job.” 
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SCIENCE 





Apple-Pie Apples 


Why can’t bakers turn out apple pies 
like mother used to bake? There is a rea- 
son. Some apples, like the McIntosh, taste 


good when baked in a pie, but the slices | 


don't hold their shape and the crust 
slumps. Less flavorsome varieties, whose 
texture holds firm in baking, make more 
attractive and salable products. In the 
choice between appearance and taste, 
appearance wins. 

The Department of Agriculture last 
week announced a happy solution to this 
baker’s paradox. Its new recipe calls for 
cutting up a juicy, tender, tasty apple 
and dipping or cooking the slices in a very 
dilute solution of calcium chloride. This 
chemical helps the pectin in the apple 
to jell. 

ue commercial processor, guided by 
the department’s research, has experi- 
mentally packed a thousand cans of cal- 
cium-firmed slices from ripe, full-flavored 


MeIntoshes, Before they can be sold, 


however, the Federal food and drug reg: 
ulations will have to be amended to OK 
the calcium-chloride treatment. (It has 
already been authorized for canned to- 
matoes.) The result should be more apple 
pies that taste as though they were made 
of apples. 


Pe 


America’s First Man 

A lone cowboy, riding a trail along the 
edge of an arroyq in New Mexico in 1926, 
came upon a mass of huge bones of pre- 
historic bison, along with the flint spear- 
heads, skillfully grooved and chipped, 
that must have killed them. Scientists 
converged on the town of Folsom and 


identified the flints as true artifacts of 
ancient man, probably a hundred cen- 


turies old, Since then the trail of Folsom 


Hints has led through Canada to Alaska, 
In 1945 another clue emerged. Work- 


men digging foundations for a new bull 
ring in Mexico City turned up some 
ancient mammoth bones, one with an 
incision which only a man-made instru- 
ment could produce. But with all these 
evidences of human activity at the time 
of the last Ice Age, no human skulls or 
bones that old had been found in the 
Americas. No one could say whether the 
men who left these marks of their hunting 
skill were ancestors of the modern Indian. 

Dr. Helmut de Terra,-a tall and husky 
geologist and explorer now connected 
with the Viking Fund of New York, had 
long itched to apply the excavator’s 
pickax to the Valley of Mexico, a region 
rich in the relics of Aztec and Toltec cul- 
ture. He regards it, he told Newsweek 


list week, as the Mesopotamia of the 
Western Hemisphere. The discovery of 
mutilation on the mammoth bone started 
him off on a systematic project. 

‘Dig Here’: In contrast with his many 
tugged expeditions to Java, Burma, and 
the Himalayan regions, this quest was 


fairly comfortable. For his site de Terra 
chose a plain near Tepexpan, a half-hour’s 
taxi ride north of Mexico City. It was 
ideal for a geologist, since the water- 
marks of an ancient lake nearby permit- 
ted an accurate chronology for the suc- 
cessive layers of the salt flats. Besides, 
the rock-free sediments favored the first 
application to anthropology of a tech- 
nique used since 1916 by geologists. 
Through grounded wires an alternating 
electric current was pumped into the 
soil. The scientists paced the ground 
with earphones connected to a stake 
which they plunged into the ground at 
successive positions. A soft buzzing 
sound gave a contour map of the ground’s 
electrical resistance. Where the map lines 
were distorted, they dug. Last Feb. 22, in 
a layer only a yard deep but about 15,000 
years old, the diggers found a well-pre- 
served skull and an assortment of bones— 
the oldest dated remains of man in the 


Americas. 


The Mexican Government, which au- 
thorized the digging, is not letting the 
treasured relic out of the country. So 





one of the world’s leading anthropolo- 
gists, Dr. Franz Weidenreich, research 
associate of the American Museum of 
Natural History, flew down from New 
York for a look. He returned last -week 
with the verdict that the find was a gen- 
uinely ancient fossil. It had been min- 
eralized, much of the original bone ma- 
terial being replaced by silicates «and 
other minerals of the soil. “While we 
cannot date a specimen by its degree of 
mineralization,” Dr. Weidenreich told 
NEWSWEEK, “modern bones are never so 
thoroughly mineralized.” 

The skull had some primitive charac- 
teristics, but the same ones could be seen 
in many living men. Tepaxpan Man, as 
he will henceforth be known, must have 
looked very much like a modern Indian. 


The Long Walk: The discovery fits 
neatly into the theory of a migration to 
America during the Ice Age. So much 
water was piled up in glaciers then that 
the oceans were lower, and the shallows 
of Bering Strait could have been a land 


bridge by which hunters walked across 
from Siberia to Alaska, from where they 


moved on to warmer climates. The find- 
ing of Tepexpan Man allows time for the 
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Prehistoric man, in his search for warmth, may have migrated south to Tepexpan 
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When conversational voice is not 
heard clearly by an employee, a 
hearing aid should be recom- 
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Based On “The Supreme Authority” 


EBSTER’S COLLEGIATE is the most de- 

pendable handy dictionary for home 
and office because it is a compact abridg- 
ment of the famous Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition —‘‘The 
Supreme Authority.’’ Defines all the words 
most commonly used. 1,300 pages; 110,000 
entries. $5 to $10.00, depending on binding. 
® At your bookdealer. G. & C. Merriam Co., 
4 Publishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Acme 
Jeep Aloft: This giant Navy XHRP-1 tandem helicopter lifted a 2,160-pound jeep 
above spectators at Philadelphia last week to prove the ’copter’s transport value. 





development of the elaborate Toltec and 
Aztec cultures of Mexico and Central 
America. 

More recent skulls of prehistoric In- 
dians usually show an odd evidence of 
early human vanity: the heads were 
bound to make them grow into a round 
shape. The much older Tepexpan skull 
is undistorted. 

Dr. de Terra will soon look for addi- 
tional fossils a few miles north of Tepex- 
pan in the caves of Teotihuacan, near 
such tourist attractions as the Pyramid of 
the Moon, the Pyramid of the Sun, and 
other remnants of the Toltecs who might 
have descended from Tepexpan Man. 
Meanwhile, in his museum-tower labora- 
tory overlooking Central Park, the short 
and mild-mannered Dr. Weidenreich re- 
turned to his task of reconstructing the 
slant-browed, thick skulls of men who 
lived in Java and China from 200,000 to 
500,000 years ago, one branch of whose 
descendants might have taken the long 
walk to America. 
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Babylonian Blackstone 


The law goes largely by precedent— 
and for that custom there is precedent. 
An ancient example was revealed this 
week by University of Pennsylvania sci- 
entists: 

Since early in this century, every high- 
school child has been familiar with Ham- 
murabi’s code, named for a famous Baby- 
lonian king who reigned about 1725 B.C. 
and long cited as the oldest written body 
of laws. Its elaborate provisions, with 


punishments suitable for many a crime, 
were deciphered from the cuneiform in- 
scriptions on a stone monument excavat- 
ed by French scientists at Susa in what 
is now Iran. 

For the past 50 years the University 
of Pennsylvania has had four fragments 
of a clay tablet with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, dug up from the ancient ruins of 
Nippur, in Southern Mesopotamia. Re- 
cently, two staff members of the museum’s 
Babylonian section, Drs. Samuel N. kra- 
mer and Francis Steele, came upon these 
fragments in the course of a cataloguing 
operation. When they put the pieces to- 
gether and translated the cuneiform sym- 
bols of the Sumerian language, they real- 
ized they had something of which the 
Hammurabi code was only a rewrite. 

For instance, the Sumerian code, 150 
years older than Hammurabi’s, says: “It 
a man fells a tree in [another] man’s 
garden, he shall pay one-half mina of 
silver.” Hammurabi’s code merely adds a 
qualification: “If a man cuts down a tree 
in [another] man’s garden, without the 
permission of the owner of the garden, 
he shall pay one-half mina of silver.” 
The Sumerian code, referring to injury 
of a rented animal, says: “If a man rents 
an ox and destroys its eye, he shall pay 
one half of the market price.” The Ham- 
murabi code makes it more specific: “It 
a man rents an ox and destroys its eye, 
money equal to half its market price he 
shall pay to the owner of the ox.” 

The ghost whose writings lingered 
in Hammurabi’s code was a Babylonian 
king named Lipit-Ishtar. 
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Painted by James Chapin 


1. Consult your family physician—He will 
tell you whether it is advisable to have the 





defect corrected, and will refer you toa 
qualified surgeon at the proper time. He 
knows about simpler procedures worked 
out during the war which help ensure 
successful results in treating your child. 


2. Follow his advice without delay—Chil- 
dren as young as 18 months have been 
known to develop fear and shyness be- 
cause of physical defects. By using correc- 


What to do if your child has a physical defect: 


tive measures at an earlv age it is often 
possible to transform a listless or fearful 
child into one who is alert, confident. 


3. Keep in mind that the surgeon is inter- 
ested chiefly in correcting defects which 
may prove a physical handicap. Do not 
expect him to make your child “beauti- 
ful.” While his art and skill can achieve 
certain desired cosmetic effects, his main 
Objective is to help the child function 
better—physically and emotionally. 
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FINE PHARMACEUTICALS SIVCE 


" “YOUR DOCTOR SPEAKS”—twenty-third in a series by Upjohn to bring better health to more people through current medical knowledge 


1886 


Hope for those born 


not-quite-perfect 


“If your child has a physical defect which 
may make him self-conscious or prove a 
handicap in later life, there is hope in the 
great accomplishments of modern recon- 
structive surgery. Disfiguring birthmarks 
can be removed or reduced in size. A 
tongue-tied child or one with a harelip or 
cleft palate can be helped. Bowed legs, 
knock knees and club feet may be treated, 
crossed eyes straightened. Today’s recon- 
structive surgeon can bring into place 
poorly aligned teeth, a jutting or receding 
chin which interferes with a child’s bite. 
If badly shaped ears or nose constitute a 
genuine deformity, they can be corrected. 
The progress of reconstructive surgery has 
been so great that children are being made 
whole and confident again, in spite of de- 
fects with which they were born or may 


have acquired through illness or accident.” 


Your dol 


Upjohn 


Copyright 1947, The Upjohn Company 
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Writer's Cramp 


Unless an agreement is reached be- 
tween the networks and the Radio Writ- 
ers Guild before May 8, some 1,500 
writers—of whom 1,200 are free-lance 
writers without direct affiliation with any 
program—have threatened to go out on 
strike. Such action would probably force 
about 90 per cent of all network programs 
off the air, or into new and almost unrec- 
ognizable formats. The Guild set its strike 
date last week after two years of futile 
attempts to get the networks to negotiate 
contracts with writers. 

The Guild is asking for: (1) a Guild 


shop for radio writers; (2) the licensing 


‘but not the sale of literary material; (3) 


abolition of the present “release form,” 
which forces writers to give up all rights 


to their material, and (4) establishment 


of fair and equitable minimum conditions, 
including air credit. A meeting was held 
by the two parties last week at which the 
networks sought precise information on 
the scope of union demands. 


ose 


Oscars of the Air 


The closest thing in radio to the all- 
important “Oscars” of the movies are the 
annual George Foster Peabody Awards. 
This year’s batch of citations for the best 
in American broadcasting were to be 
handed out at a luncheon in New York 
City on April 17. 

Decided as usual by a group of im- 
partial judges under the sponsorship of 
the University of Georgia journalism 
school, the awards and special citations 
of honor are: 


€ Regional public service: Operation Big 
Muddy, a series by station WOW, Omaha, 
Neb., on the proposed harnessing of 
the Missouri River. Special citation: The 
Harbor We Seek, a series on intolerance 
by station WSB, Atlanta, Ga. 


€ Community public service: Our Town, 
an informal round-table series on civic 
problems by , station WELL in Battle 
Creek, Mich. Special citation: Radio Edi- 
tion of the Weekly Press, a radio conden- 
sation of the best thought of 74 com- 
munity newspaper editors -by station 
WHCU, Ithaca, N. Y. 


€ Reporting and interpretation of the 
news: William L. Shirer and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System.* Special cita- 
tion: Meet the Press, a series on which an 
outstanding public figure is interviewed 


by four members of the press over Mu- 
tual. 


€ Entertainment in drama: Columbia 
Workshop, CBS’s experimental half-hour 
of new techniques in radio drama. Special 
citations: Suspense, a CBS mystery series, 
and The Henry Morgan Show, ABC’s 


_—. 





*This is probably the most embarrassing award, 

because Shirer resigned from CBS on March 30 when 

network wanted to take him out of his Sunday- 
con time spot (NEwsweEEk, April 7). 


program with the new and highly indi- 
vidualistic comedian. 

Entertainment in music: Orchestras of* 
the Nation, NBC series presenting major 
American symphonic organizations from 
the communities which they serve. Spe- 
cial citation: Invitation to Music, CBS's 
series presenting seldom-heard works of 
great composers and new works by the 
moderns. 


€ Education program: One World or 
None, series on atomic power by station 
WMCA, New York (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 20). 
Special citation: Hiroshima, ABC’s adap- 
tation of John Hersey’s account of the 
atomic bombing. 


€ Children’s program: No award made, 
but a special citation goes to the Asso- 
ciation of the Junior Leagues of America 
for the program Books Bring Adventure, 
dramatizations of children’s books on 
transcriptions. 


€ Radio column: John Crosby, New York 
Herald Tribune radio columnist, received 
a special award for “his outstanding con- 
tribution to broadcasting through his 
writings.” 
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Paris Merry-Go-Round 


Evidently Jean Sablon, Charles Tre- 
net, and Maurice Chevalier started some- 
thing when they came from France to 
woo and then stayed to wow American 
audiences. Now the North American 
Service of the French Broadcasting Sys- 
tem is offering many other French stars 
to United States radio audiences—by 
record. Last week 345 transcriptions 
were mailed to 145 stations (including 


The French are bringing Paris night spots to the U.S. A. on platters 





one in Anchorage, Alaska), there to be 
fitted into present program schedules. 
They represented three fifteen-minute 
programs, the advance guard of thirteen 
different program series. With them, the 
French hope to bring about a closer 
American appreciation of France's cul- 
tural and intellectual life. 

The three series already received, in 
English, are: French Folklore, which pro- 
vides a tour around the French provinces 
supplemented by lilting folksongs; Hello 
From France, a round-up of celebrities 
who recount their views of cosmopolitan 
Paris life; and Rendezvous in Paris, a 
delightfully casual, if simulated, tour of 
Paris's world-famous night spots, a la 
NBC’s Manhattan Merry-Go-Round. This 
last series features Parisian favorites like 
Yves Montaud and Edith Piaf, singing in 
inimitable French songs that the master 
of ceremonies has previously explained in 
English. ; 

Seven of the platter series to come are 
four- or five-minute programs devoted to 
French literature, art, recipes, fashion, 
travel, economics, and _ entertainment. 
The other three are fifteen-minute shows 
on contemporary music, university life, 
and teen-ager problems in France. 

The idga for the series occurred to 
Robert Lange, now director of the North 
American Service, when he worked in 
the French Section of the OWI radio unit 
during the war. He is backed up by a 
distinguished advisory board of 47 Amer- 
ican radio men. There is no charge for 
the programs, only a turnabout trade 
agreement. American stations taking any 
of the programs are expected to make 
return in kind—in French. American ra- 
dio, however, will have to turn a neat 
trick to match the excellent French con- 
tributions. 
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He Wrote Ford’s Obit 


Normally, David J. Wilkie, veteran au- 
tomotive editor of the Associated Press, 
would not have been working a night 
shift. But Michigan had held its biennial 
spring elections on Monday last week, 
and the versatile Wilkie was 
called in to handle the story 
for Tuesday-morning papers. 

He was calmly turning out 
election copy at 1:29 a.m. 
Tuesday when the phone rang 
in the Associated Press’s night 
office adjoining the city room 
of The Detroit Free Press. It 
was the conference call from 
Charles Carll, head of the 
Ford News Bureau, announc- 
ing to all wire services and 
The Free Press the death of 
Henry Ford. Wilkie dashed off 
a bulletin and for the rest of 
the morning wrote nothing but Ford 
copy. It was as if Ford had planned it 
that way, for no newsman in the nation 
was closer to the motor magnate than 
this short, husky, and gray-haired man. 

Two-Wheel Start: Wilkie grew up 
in the newspaper business side by side 
with the automobile industry. Born in 
Detroit on Oct. 17, 1888, he has lived 
and worked in no other town. He broke 





Associated Press 


David J. Wilkie 


in with the AP as a copy runner in 1902 
—the same year that Ford rented a- one- 
story brick shed for experiments with 
two- and four-cylinder motors. Wilkie al- 
most lost his job in his first year when 
copy piled up one night while he spent 
two hours tracking down his bicycle, 
which had been stolen. 

Wilkie mastered the Morse 
code, rose in 1905 to a full- 
fledged operator, read at nights 
to make up for, lack of school- 
ing, and in 1914 moved into 
editorial work. In 1917, the AP 
made him its Detroit corre- 
spondent, which meant head 
of the bureau. He held this 
spot until 1939, when the AP 
fréed him to devote full time to 
covering the auto industry. 

Wilkie had a hand in the AP 
story on Ford’s announcement 
of his $5-a-day wage in 1914, 
but he didn’t meet Ford until two years 
later at a boat race at the Detroit Yacht 
Club. Since then, whenever Ford made 
news, the AP never had to worry. Wilkie 
got it, often first, often exclusively. When 
he wanted to talk to Ford, he never tele- 
phoned. Instead he would go out to Dear- 
born and usually, but not always, walk 
right into Ford’s office. 

With Ford it was “Dave, I think... 














International 


Here’s Your Party: In Baltimore last week, The Baltimore News-Post sent out 
walkie-talkie toting reporters to cover the phone strike and other news. Here William 
Zorzi calls in an on-the-spot picketing story to a rewrite man at the News-Post. 


Dave, this, Dave, that.” Occasionally the 
magnate would invite Wilkie to Dear- 
born or to his summer lodge at Big Bay 
on Lake Superior when he “was lonesome 
and wanted to talk.” Out of such casual! 
chats came many a beat, such as Ford’s 
assertion in 1940 that he could turn out 
1,000 planes a day for the second world 
war, if America became involved. The 
story got a terrific play because of Ford’s 
pacifism and his refusal to build planes 
for Britain. ; 

Last week, the Wilkie story with the 
biggest play was his 20,000-word Ford 
obituary, which he _ frequently had 
brought up to date and had packed with 
authentic Fordiana. None of it came from 
handouts, for Wilkie was writing _first- 
hand auto news long before Detroit's 


motor industry discovered the press , 


agent. 
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Off the Record 


Dorothy Thompson has more often 
defied editors than deferred to them. Her 
outspoken column, “On the Record,” dis- 


.appeared from The New York Herald 


Tribune in 1941 over “policy” differ- 
ences. Last month The New York Post 
dropped the column after six years be- 
cause of “limitations of space.” But Miss 
Thompson thought her disagreements 
with Post Editor T. O. Thackrey’s opin- 
ions inspired the paper’s action. 

Forced to read “On the Record” in 
newspapers outside New York, Miss 
Thompson to her dismay noted that edi- 
tors were cutting her prose. “Why?” she 
asked in a round-robin query via Bell 
Syndicate, Inc., to the 109 papers buying 
her thrice-weekly column. Back came the 
reply: “Make it shorter.” 

Last week Miss Thompson complied. 
Hereafter “On the Record” will tackle 
international affairs in only 600 instead 
of the usual 800 words. The loquacious 
Miss Thompson admitted it was tough. 
“I have practically abolished adjectives 
and adverbs,” she sighed. 
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Bulletin Centennial 


On the stage of Convention Hall in 
Philadelphia a mammoth birthday cake 
glowed with candles lit by light that left 
the star Algol 16,000,000,000,000 miles 
away 100 years ago.* The ‘candles shed 
their celestial light on 3,000 dinner 
guests, including the wives and husbands 
of The Philadelphia Bulletin’s 1,875 em- 
ployes. At the dais table, Robert McLean, 
the tall and wiry president of The Bulle- 
tin, presided benignly over the cele- 
brants. Speeches were. few and _ brief; 
four employes received pins denoting 50 
years of service; there was community 
singing; the Durning String Band of the 
Mummers Association played, and Milton 
Berle put on a show. 

Thus on Monday night this week, the 





*Supervised by Dr. Roy Marshall of Franklin In- 
stitute in Philadelphia. A photo-electric cell at the 
base of a telescope captures the starlight and converts 
it into electric current, which is amplified to operate 3 
switch that turned on the candles. 
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1847 - OUR CENTENNIAL YEAR - 1947 


SECOND CENTURY 


(ming (| 


That eager young son of yours is grow- 
ing up in a complex world. The demand 
for people with highly specialized train- 
ing grows rapidly each year. To live a 
happy, successful life, he will need col- 
lege training—probably even more, 
when he is older, than others need it 
today. . . . Cost need not be a heavy 
burden. Penn Mutual, now entering its 
second century, has a hundred years’ 
experience to provide the plans that 
will help you handle easily the costs of 
college education. 
Mutual Underwriter about an Inde- 
pendence Plan—how educational life 
insurance can pay for your children’s 
college education; how it can be made 
part of your own, and your family’s 
plan for, independence. 





Yes, Penn Mutual is one 
hundred years old this year 
... but that’s not as impor- 
tant as the next twenty 
years coming up for that 
youngster of yours. Better 
assure him a sound future 
with an Independence Plan. 





Perhaps he'll want to be a 
chemist — a professional 
man. That takes college 
training — costs money. 
Don’t wait until later to 
prepare for it . . . include 
educational life insurance 
in your family’s Independ- 
ence Plan. 



























. . Ask a Penn 


Maybe he’ll want to play 
football in college one day. 
Check the possibilities of 
educational life insurance 
while he’s still young, and 
the premiums are low. 
Make sure—with an Inde- 
pendence Plan. 
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THE PE N N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Better see the Penn Mutual 
Underwriter. Ask him how 
to work out_sound plans to 
realize your own and your 
family’s future happiness. 
Have him show you how'to 
arrange your future via an 
Independence Plan. 


PLAN YOUR INDEPENDENCE WITH THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 
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NOT CONFLICT 


In Mississippi, fair play and an honest word are in-bred tradi- 
tions and the spirit of an agreement is even more important 
than the letter. Confidence, not conflicts, is the result. Under 
the state’s remarkable BAWI Act, the people of Mississippi 
are proving their confidence in you as an industrialist and in 
themselves as potential workers. Mississippi communities, 
large and small, are investing money in buildings to house in- 
coming industry. To them, industrial employment is not just 


a job—it’s a future. 


a 






8 
We are confident too, that you'll find Pe Ks 


Mississippi a good place to live in clean, the 
healthful surroundings. Why not bring Cf 


the family, enjoy a vacation, and see for AS 
BS i 


yourself? 


Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi's industrial 
opportunities. 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
(BAWI Means Balance 
Agriculture with Industry) 


New York Office 
1001 Two Rector St. 





MISSISSIPPI 


x THE BAWI STATE’ 
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staid old Bulletin climaxed its 100th 
birthday celebration. Actually, The Bul- 
letin reached its century on April 12, but 
its Sunday edition, recently acquired 
from the wreckage of The Philadelphia 
Record, made a Saturday-night party 
impracticable for many employes. In- 
stead they turned out a fat anniversary 
edition for Sunday, before whooping it 
up on Monday night. 

In a city which once supported eight 
dailies, The Bulletin is by far the huskiest 
of three survivors. When McLean’s fa- 
ther, the late William L. McLean, bought 
the paper in 1895 for $73,000 it had a 
circulation of 6,317. Today The Bulletin’s 
daily circulation of 715,201 makes it the 
largest evening paper in the United 
States. 

Its almost matching Sunday circula- 
tion figure makes it one of the largest in 
the Sunday field. The latest available 
figures (1945) put The Bulletin’s worth 



























at $25,000,000. Since then it has ac- 
quired the assets, including the 50,000- _ 
watt radio station WCAU, of The Phila- L 
delphia Record and The Camden Cou- " 
rier-Post (NEwswEEK, Feb. 10). . 
Bulletin Readers: In its advertising a 
The Bulletin boasts that nearly every- ‘ 
body in Philadelphia reads it, and many ) 
in the newspaper business have often (4 
asked “Why?” Its whopping circulation “i 
came without premiums, crusades, con- : 
tests, cheesecake, sensationalism, or loud- fo 
mouthed promotion. In its calm, un- ” 
ruffled way it prints a heavy wire re- “3 
port, mostly Associated Press, of which _ 
McLean is president, and plenty of 
local news and comics. an 
It never suggests, much less lectures, sin 
but the news is there and if anybody in an 
Philadelphia wants to get excited that’s in- 
his business, not The Bulletin’s. A house- M 
holder, answering a Bulletin readership sch 
query, once gave the key to the paper's Bu 
success: “It doesn’t ram things down my Ne 
throat,” he said. be 
In its 100 years, The Bulletin has pro- an 
duced no spectacular journalistic figures firs 
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Robert McLean: The Bulletin celebrates 
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Lampoonery: The Harvard Lam- 
poon, undergraduate humor magazine, 
took NEWSWEEK for a ride last week 
in a 64-page parody called “The Lam- 
poon of No Significance.” The cover 
(above) is The Lampoon’s idea of the 
man in the street; he is emerging from 
a manhole. NEwswEEK lent its name, 
format, and type dress to the collegians, 
and permitted the burlesque to be 
printed at Newsweex’s plant in Ohio. 





and has never won a Pulitzer Prize. A 
single exception to traditional Bulletin 
anonymity was William Perrine, editor- 
in-chief for 26 years, whose column, 
“Men and Things,” and Shakespearean 
scholarship were nationally known. The 
Bulletin pays well, keeps the American 
Newspaper Guild out by matching its 
best conditions locally, and seldom loses 
an employe. Charles Edwin Shull, the 
first managing editor of the Bulletin 
under McLean ownership, held that 
spot for 28 years. 

Robert McLean, who, with his brother 
William L. McLean Jr., inherited the 
paper in 1931, has followed his father’s 
policy of making The Bulletin a highly 
impersonal paper. Now 55, quiet and un- 
assuming, he gets slightly annoyed if his 
colleagues call him by his first world war 
title of “Major” instead of mister. He 
leaves it up to his stocky managing edi- 
tor, Dwight S. Perrin, a graduate of The 
New York Herald Tribune and The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, to see that The Bul- 
letin has news fit for consumption in any 


Philadelphia home. 


But McLean’s right-hand man is Rich- 
ard W. Slocum, 6-foot, good-looking, and 
fiftyish general manager, secretary, and 


promotional genius of the paper. A grad- 
wate of Swarthmore College and Harvard 
Law School, Slocum quit his practice to 


devote his life to The Bulletin in 1937,: 


Since then, nearly everybody in Philadel- 
phia has come to know The Bulletin and 
Slocum too, 
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DONT BLAME HIM FOR MISTAKES 


THAT 3¢ A DAY WILL STOP 


Office noise causes many of the 
errors often blamed on careless- 
ness. Yet for only 3¢ per day per 
employee, figured over a few 
years, you can end that noise. 
You can quiet the bedlam of 
clattering machines, clanging 
bells, and loud voices. All you 
need is a noise-absorbing ceiling 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

It pays to install Cushiontone 
for even small mistakes can be 
costly—far more costly than 3¢ 
a day. And when your office is 
free from the strain and fatigue 
caused by noise, everybody will 
do more work with less effort. 

Cushiontone assures perma- 
nent relief from noise. 
Cleaning and repainting 
don’t affect it. Each 12” 


CUSHIONTONE IS A REG, TRADE-MARK, 


ARMSTRONG 


‘square of Armstrong’s Cushion- 
tone has 484 deep fibrous holes 
which absorb up to 75% of the 
sound that strikes the ceiling. 
‘Cushiontone is a good re- 
flector of light, too. Ask your 
local Armstrong contractor to 
show you how economically you 
can provide a quiet place to 
work with Cushiontone. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “How to 
Exterminate Office Noise Demons.” It 
gives complete facts. Armstrong Cork 


Company, Acoustical Department, 
1304 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 








| CUSHIONTONE 
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Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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AUTOS: Young King Henry Ford II 


On Wednesday, 100,000 people—old 
and young, white and colored, and an old 
woman in a wheel chair—filed slowly 
through the Recreation Hall at Dearborn. 
where Henry Ford had been wont to 
dance the Virginia reel. They had come 
to take their last look at the man who put 
America on wheels and fathered auto- 
motive mass production. 

On Thursday, under leaden skies that 
occasionally spat rain, 30,000 more gath- 
ered outside St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathe- 
dral as Dean Kirk B. O'Ferrall, an old 
friend, bade Henry Ford godspeed on his 
way to “his long home which shall know 
no end, in the infinite Eternity of God.” 

Grandson and Heir: A peaceful 
revolution that began in September 1945 
was now in full control at the Rouge 
plant—seat of the mighty empire Ford 
reared out of sweat and_ ingenuity. 
Something more than the mortal re- 
mains of the automobile industry’s great 
pioneer had been buried in Dearborn. An 
era died with him: the era of the all- 
powerful individualist. The new era, as 
exemplified by Henry Ford II, is that of 
social responsibility. 

As with most upheavals, women were 
at the root of this one—two exceptionally 


strong-minded and assertive ones: Mrs. 
Henry Ford, now 80, and her daughter- 
in-law, Edsel Ford’s widow, Eleanor Clay 
Ford. They laid the law down to old 
Henry. some time in 1945. He had re- 
sumed control of the company on Edsel’s 
death in 1943. For two hectic years, he 
coached his grandson and namesake to 
replace him, 

Mrs. Edsel is said to have refused to 
let her son take over, and threatened to 
sell her Ford stock to the public, uniess 
Henry If got full power. Mrs. Henry 
backed her up. Old Henry, whose most 
whimsical caprice had been its own law 
for four decades, had to yield. 

Part of the women’s ultimatum was 
that the company get rid of Harry Ben- 
nett, whom both of them had cordially 
detested for years but who exercised an 
almost hypnotic influence on old Henry. 
This ex-sailor and boxer had built up a 
fantastic assortment of musclemen in his 
“Service Department,” whose . activities 
were aimed at autocratic control rather 
than public approval of the Ford name 
and product. 

Empire in Decay: The job that fell 
on Henry Ford II’s sturdy, but still un- 
prepared shoulders, was a stupefying one. 
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Not only was it the task of restoring 
the name of Ford to its ancient supremacy 
in the automotive world. It was also the 
task of rebuilding, almost from the ground 
up, an organization which, once effective, 
had fallen apart almost imperceptibly. 
Few people even within the company 
realized to what an extent it had decayed 

Not even books had been kept, in the 
sense of modern corporate accounting. 


Old Henry had most of the figures in his . 


head. He measured profits by how much 
his cash on deposit increased. Nobody 
knew what it cost to make. steel in the 
Rouge blast furnaces; the cost figures of 
the entire Rouge plant were mixed up 
with the cost of soybeans, of rubber plan- 
tations in Brazil, of milkweed experi- 
ments, and of Virginia reels at the Dear- 
born Museum. Since Ford was paying for 
all these things anyway he saw no reason 
to spend a lot of money counting them. 

Edsel Ford had been president in name 
only. Everyone who knew him agreed 
that he was thoughtful, kindly, and ami- 
able, but he did not have the assertive- 
ness to run the Ford Co. In the vacuum 
which his uncertainty created, the pug- 
nacious Harry Bennett extended his own 
power. Whenever Edsel tried to put Ben- 
nett in his place, old Henry always backed 
up Bennett. Old-time Detroiters say that 
Bennett hypnotized old Henry by means 
of unquestioning, blind obedience. 

“If the old man told him to jump off 
a building he would have done it,” said 
one. In turn, old Henry closed his eyes 











New masters now rule the Rouge, seat of the Ford empire of mass production 











““Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





THE SALE THAT RUINED A BUSINESS 


There was nothing to get excited about in this 
$1.25 sale. Nothing at all—until the customer 
tripped over a torn rug, injured himself, claimed 
negligence, sued. And collected. 


Whether or not such a liability suit endangers 
the solvency of a business depends upon the re- 
sources of that business. But a lawsuit can cost— 
and usually does cost—plenty. 


If you own, lease or operate amy business estab- 
lishment, you face this danger every day. For if 
one of your customers is injured in an accident on 
your premises—through your negligence or that 


of an employee—you can be held responsible. 


The only sure protection against loss from such 
damage suits is general liability insurance in an 
adequate amount. Under this policy, ail legiti- 
mate claims against you are paid. And in the event 
of suit, all legal expenses are paid as well. 


The man best equipped by training and expe- 
rience to counsel you on the proper coverage for 
your business is your Maryland agent or broker. 

Remember: Because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers, 
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to Bennett’s excesses. Toward the end, 
Bennett’s men were all-powerful; they 
could have driven new cars off the Ford 
production lines and disposed of them as 
they willed and nobody would have 
questioned them. 

The Ford fortunes began’to turn in the 
1920s when Henry kept on making the 
Model T after General Motors and others 
had brought out prototypes of the modern 
automobile. Henry himself introduced the 
Model A in 1927, and in 1932 the V-8, 
but in engineering, styling, and technical 
efficiency his men seemed to lag one step 
behind the new leaders. 

To make matters worse, Ford dealers, 
who for years had stuck by Ford with 
tenacious loyalty, were embittered by 
the company’s capricious decision to in- 
crease the number of agencies from 6,000 
to 9,000, and to cut their profit from 20 
to 17% per cent. 

From a 1929 profit of $82,000,000— 
estimated on the only public reports Ford 
ever made, those filed under the require- 
ments of Massachusetts law—the company 
went into deficits through five years of 
the 30s and by 1941 could show only 

7,000,000: profit. 

It was the war, and unlimited govern- 
ment orders, which checked the com- 
pany’s decline. By 1943 profit had jumped 
back to $86,000,000. But in the first three 
quarters of 1946, the loss was $50,000,- 
000. By January this year, Ford admit- 
tedly was making a small profit; how 
much none would say. 

The Level Head: This, then, was 
the truly appalling picture that confronted 
Henry Ford I at 28 when he took charge 
in September 1945. Young Henry is no 
genius. He flunked his studies at Yale. 
But the responsibility of his new job 
seems to have given him unexpected 
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The men who took Henry Ford’s place bid him farewell* 


strength. His greatest asset is a level- 
headed, practical, common-sense ap- 
proach to his problems. 

In a crisis, he can turn for advice to his 
mother, who knows her own mind and 
has decided opinions on company affairs, 
or to Ernest Kanzler, who married Mrs. 
Edsel Ford’s sister, and who was once a 
vice president of Ford. Kanzler now heads 
the Universal C.I.T. Credit Corp., which 
was originally set up as Ford’s credit- 
financing agency. Young Henry is be- 
lieved to rely heavily on his advice. 

Young Henry so far has made three 
major decisions: 

@ The first was that the company needed, 
above all, a complete break with the un- 
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A young man trying to get along: Henry Ford II 


savory reputation which Bennett and his 
anti-labor antics had earned it in the 
public mind. Everybody connected with 
Bennett, and most of the old-line oper- 
ating heads, were fired. At Ford’s today, 
the name of Harry Bennett is a conven- 
ient peg on which to hang the blame for 
anything that ever went wrong at the 
Rouge. 


@ The second decision, implementing the 
first, was to pursue a conscious, positive 
policy of social responsibility—toward the 
Ford workers and toward the public. 
Young Henry brought to this task a keen 
sense of “social-mindedness,” in part in- 
herited from Edsel—who was universally 
loved by everybody in the plant—and in 
part acquired from a sociology course at 
Yale, about the only one which interested 
him. It also derived from thoughtful dis- 
cussions with Catholic leaders following 
his conversion to that faith shortly before 
his marriage in 1940 to the former Anne 
McDonnell. 


@ The third decision was Ford’s realiza- 
tion that he was too young and too inex- 
perienced to attempt to cope, single- 
handed, with the job of getting the com- 
pany back on its feet. He looked around 
carefully for a man to whom he could 
delegate a good part of his powers. Last 
June, he finally chose Ernest R. Breech, 
one of General Motors’ rising executives 


who many thought would one day re- 


place President C. E. Wilson. 

Since Breech moved in, he has com- 
pleted the reorganization that young 
Henry began. Of the old Ford manage- 
ment, only two men remain on the pres- 
ent top level: J. R. Davis, vice president 
in charge of sales and advertising, and 
Mead L. Bricker, vice president and di- 
rector of manufacturing. Gone are such 





*Left to right: William T. Gossett, A. J. Browning, 
Del Harder, Mead L. Bricker, Lewis Crusoe, John S. 
Bugas, John R. Davis, and, head of the line, Ernest 
R. Breech. : 
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TO DESIGN BETTER CARS FOR YOU 
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He’s “driving” into a 40-mile wind! 


You’RE watching an important step 
in the designing of a car body at the 
laboratories of Chrysler Corporation. 
Itdirectly affects performance, beauty 
of line, and even economy! 

\n exaet scale model of a body is 
suspended in a wind tunnel where 
our engineers can “drive” it through 
head-winds and cross-winds at many 
difl-rent speeds. 

lustruments attached to the model 
weich the wind resistance of these 


particular body lines, and blowing 
colored strings show how air flows 
around the car. (The model is hung 
upside down to secure an unobstructed 
flow of air over the top of the car.) 

With this information, the engineers 
know where a change of line will re- 
duce wind resistance still more, better- 
ing the car’s performance, making 
possible more miles per dollar of gas. 

These studies of automobile aero- 
dynamics lead to the advanced design 
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Creative Imagination working for you at Chrysler Corporation 


of our cars—helping our engineers 
learn more about how body lines in- 
fluence efficiency, driving ease and 
gasoline mileage. 

This wind-tunnel testing is another 
example of how we apply constructive 
imagination to build better cars for 
you. You get the practical benefits of 
such creative imagination in all the 
new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars—the most advanced on 
the road today. 


Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH DODGE 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtem. Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks ilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON BOTTLED-IN-BOND 100 PROOF 
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KENTUCKY TAVERN is not just 
another bourbon...it’s a Kentucky 
tradition. Made by Glenmore, an old one- 
family distillery for three generations, 
KENTUCKY TAVERN is the personal 


whiskey of those everywhere who take \ 


pride in the quality of their hospitality. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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figures as Charles E. Sorensen, who built 
the auto industry’s first assembly line for 
Ford; Ray S. Rausch, long boss of the 
Rouge operations, and William ]. Cam- 
eron, old Henry’s alter ego who used to 
sermonize on the Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour. 

Breech has largely replaced them with 
men who were his former associates in 
General Motors. This causes some De- 
troit wiseacres to refer to the Rouge as 
the “Ford Division of GM,” and makes 
present GM executives afraid to be seen 
talking with Breech for fear of starting 
rumors of their captyre. 

Breech, who himself came up through 
GM's Yellow Cab, household appliance, 
and aviation parts subsidiaries, gave up 
the presidency of Bendix Aviation to take 
the No. 2 spot at Ford. The rumored en- 
ticement: stock participation in Dearborn 
Motors, the agency which has replaced 
Harry Ferguson as the exclusive sales 
agent for Ford Tractors. The men Breech 
brought in reportedly got the same lure. 


First String: Young Henry, who 
thinks of himself as a quarterback, says: 
“The first string team is now complete.” 
The operations chief is D. S$. Harder, who 
left the presidency of E. W. Bliss Co.; he 
is ex-general factory manager of GM’s 
fabricating division at Fisher Body. The 
engineering boss is Harold T. Youngren, 
who for eleven years was the engineering 
brains for GM’s Oldsmobile division. 
Boss of planning and control is Lewis D. 
Crusoe, a veteran GM financial wizard 
whose last job was special assistant to 
Breech at Bendix Aviation. 

An unknown factor is the industrial- 
relations chief, John S. Bugas, who is 
new to the field. A Wyoming lawyer, 
Bugas was head of the Detroit FBI in 
1944 when Harry Bennett asked him to 
become Bennett’s assistant. Bugas was on 
hand when Bennett was overthrown the 
following year, and stepped into his 
shoes. In the last UAW negotiations, he 
made the raise retroactive for a longer 
period for salaried workers; to keep peace, 
he had to move back the date for pro- 
duction workers also. Bugas is working 
and studying hard to square himself for 
that error, which cost Ford about $2,- 
000,000. 

Right now Jack Davis as sales chief 
occupies the strategic hot spot at Ford. 
“Sales-mindedness” was where the old 
company was weakest. Since the com- 
pany’s No. 1 goal is to overtake Chevro- 
let as the leader of the lower-priced field, 
Davis will command that battle. Last 
week Davis made this prediction: “We 
will beat Chevrolet in the first year of the 
buyers’ market, which I think will start 
in late 1948 or early 1949. We will have 
the psychological advantage of the chal- 
lenger; our slogan is ‘Beat Chevrolet,’ 
but they can’t make theirs ‘Beat Ford’.” 

Ford has not yet made a car which re- 
fleets the revolution at the Rouge. The 
present models were designed and built 
by the old management. The first car of 
the new era at Ford will be the first real 
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Wirn Lasor and other manufacturing costs steadily 
rising—consider the production savings enjoyed by 733 
manufacturers in sunny San Antonio’s climate. 

Here—the annual mean temperature is 69.1°. Humidit 
is low: winter afternoons average 56%; summer—52%. 
Virtually no fog or snow. 266 sunshiny days yearly. 

This mild, dry climate saves production costs several 
ways: Fewer manhours are lost due to bad weather or winter 
ills. Workers lose less time getting to and from work. 
Investments in buildings are lighter—with shed-type struc- 
tures often being adequate. Product spoilages or machinery 
damages caused by humidity or sudden weather changes are 
almost unknown. Daily temperature variations are seldom 
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more than 20°. 


Productivity of labor is higher in San Antonio’s climate 
—sought by thousands of tourists every _ For workers 
and executives get more fun out of life 
much easier, less expensive and more pleasant. 

All these advantages and others are explained further in 
the new book: “San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry.” 
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Outlined also are: the city’s low industrial 





INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 
TO SAN ANTONIO 


e FOOD processing and 
packing 


e GARMENTS—Iladies’, 
men’s, sports, infant 
wear, lingerie 


e WOOL processing and 
manufacturing 

e GLASS container manu- 
facturing 


e LEATHER tanning and 
products, including gar- 
ments 


e FURNITURE and novelty 
manufacturing in wood 
and metals 

e STEEL, metal fabrication 

e PLASTIC fabrication 

e CERAMICS — pottery, 
clay products 


e CHEMICALS in many 
fields 





ee as rates—lowest of any large Texas city 











or smaller industries; the rapidly growin 
nearby markets of the Southwest oan 
neighboring Latin America; the remark- 
able labor supply—adapted through heri- 
tage and training to artistic, manual and 
mechanical skills; and other factors im- 
portant in deciding plant locations. So 
attach your letterhead to the coupon below 
and mail today. 


Sen Antonio 


Serle the clage 
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Son Pobre 


ARTHUR E. BIARD, Chairman 
San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 
792 Insurance Building 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Please send the new book “San Ai 
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Getting Along With People: The man on the left gets satisfaction, but the 
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boss, right, gets results, (From the cartoon book, “Let’s Be Human,” by John L. 
Beckley, illustrated by R. Roberts Baldwin. 122 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.50.) 





postwar Ford which will appear next 
year. Davis says it will have “the trim 
and gadgets that sell a car without affect- 
ing performance or materially increasing 
the cost to the customer.” He admits Ford 
cannot hope to beat Chevrolet’s produc- 
tion as long as some supplies are scarce, 
because Chevrolet’s allocations are bigger. 

Labor and Unions: In Ford’s em- 
ploye relations, young Henry already has 
gone far to overcome the hatreds that 
Bennett created. He leans heavily on 
Elmo Roper, public-opinion analyst who 
has long recommended a more liberal 
approach. A concrete application of 
Roper’s suggestions was a recent employe 
poll where the workers were invited to 
criticize the company. This revealed that 
70 per cent of the workers had no feeling 
of “belonging,” or felt that the company 
had made little effort to explain to them 
what it was trying to do. Nearly a fifth 
believed it would be “dangerous” to say 
what they really thought. But an over- 
whelming majority thought the poll was 
useful. 

The UAW Local 600 at Ford, largest 
local in the world, with 60,000 members, 
is Communist-dominated. The party-line 
leadership won reelection recently. The 
workers appear to judge the union leaders 
by what they produce, rather than by 
politics, and the left-wing leaders were 
active in the days when the biggest gains 
at Ford were made. Fearing that man- 
agement support might be a kiss of 
death, Ford has not actively assisted 
right-wing efforts to clean house. 

Death and Taxes: The financial pic- 
ture at Ford is not clear. Young Henry 
unequivocally states that the company 
will neither borrow. money nor sell stock. 
It will probably be before the Henry 
Ford and Edsel Ford @tates are settled, 
and how much inheritance taxes will take 
has not been determined. The company 
has 3,452,900 shares of stock, f which 
only 5 per cent, or 172,645 (Class. “B”) 
has voting power. 7 


Edsel Ford had 59,411 voting shares 
(34 per cent), and 1,153,809 non-voting. 
He left the latter to the Ford Foundation, 
a quasi-public charitable institution, in 
practice under the Fords’ influence. Ed- 
sel’s will provided that inheritance taxes 
be paid by sale of the non-voting stock. 
He split his voting stock into five equal 
portions for his widow and_ four 
children. 

Henry Ford may have made a similar 
disposition of his majority holdings. If 
the non-voting stock is ever sold to raise 
inheritance taxes, many Detroiters be- 
lieve the Ford Motor Co. will buy it in, 
to keep ownership in the family. 

In any case, Henry Ford II is at pres- 
ent hardly a multimillionaire. In his own 
right he has but 11,882 shares which (at 
the estate’s value of $58 each) total but 
$689,156. If, as the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue claims, it is actually worth $190 


a share, his share is $2,257,580. He will 
probably share in about the same propor- 
tion in old Henry’s estate. 


Prospects 


The Rouge is going to be a fascinating 
place to watch, and to work, in the com- 
ing months. It will be run by the sort of 
technical brains that put, and kept, GM 
ahead, kindled by enthusiasm for winning 
with a new team. Already the more con 
servative of Detroit’s automotive leaders 
have begun to be nettled by the headlines 
young Henry captures with his talk of 
“social engineering.” Those who at first 
dismissed him as “not dry behind the 
ears” are now beginning to fear that he 
may give them a close run for their 
money. At any rate nobody is selling 
Henry Ford II short. 

These will be the main things to watch: 


@ The race to recapture No. 1 place. The 
first gun was Ford’s price cut in January. 
@ Increased emphasis on the Mercury 
and Lincoln. 


@ A possible new model in the medium- 
price field, to fill in the competitive gap 
in Ford’s lines. It would probably be in 
the Oldsmobile-De Soto range. 

@ Appeal to young people in styling and 
advertising, already noticeable in Ford’s 
new radio programs and magazine ads. 


@ A conscious effort to capture public 
good will by concrete actions in the fields 
of employe relations. The possibilities 
include: pensions, security plans, pro- 
grams to level out employment fluctua- 
tions, and the annual wage. 
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DISTILLING: Drying Stream 


High prices had begun to mitigate 
America’s thirst. February figures, Wash- 
ington reported last week, showed con- 
sumption of distilled spirits had fallen 20 

















Easing the Maid Shortage: 





; International 
Guaranteed a year’s employment as domestics, 
these Puerto Rican women were flown to Philadelphia by an employment agent. 




























A survey taken among workers in 400 manufacturing plants showed that good washrooms are one of the 
four most important factors in good working conditions. 





gate 
‘ash- 
con- 4 Th 9 f | h yf! 
= ere’s no excuse for a sloppy washroom! 
a , RALPH: “You can tell a lot about a company by the way — Haven’t you yourself been irritatedeby a neglected 
they look after the employees’ washrooms. Our — washroom? Then check up... make sure your wash- 
management here sure knows how much we ap- _ rooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” — 
preciate a nice place to clean up in.” “morale-boosters,” not “temper-testers.” 
WYNN: “You bet—a good clean washroom—equipped These towels stay tough when wet 


right—doesn’t cost a lot of money but it surely 


: 7 i ScotTissue Towels have unusual ‘‘rub 
makes a big difference! 


strength” because of a patented “Duralose” 
treatment. One ScotTissue towel dries the 
hands completely. That’s why they’re fa- 
vorites among those who’ve found the best 
is least expensive in the long run. For top 
quality always specify Scot Tissue Towels. 
For suggestions on how to improve your 
washrooms, call on the 
Scott Washroom Ad- 
visory Service, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


MPLOYEES Judge a company a great deal by its 
E washrooms. In a survey of men and women 
workers at more than 400 plants, they named these 
factors as the ones they considered most important in 
good working conditions: good washrooms, adequate 
lighting, safety devices and proper ventilation. 





Besides helping morale, sanitary, well-equipped 
washrooms, with plenty of soap, hot water and good 


quality individual tissue towels, help reduce the num- SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 











fons ber of absences due to colds and their complications. 
“er For they encourage frequent and thorough washing Largest selling tissue towels in America! 





that helps prevent germs from spreading. 





Trade Marks ‘‘*ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,”’ ‘‘Duralose’’ Reg. U. 8.jPat. Off. 
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per cent from a year before, although 
production was 39 per cent ahead, Al- 


ready bothered by high grain prices and 
barrel shortages, the distillers knew just 


what to do, Schenley Distillers Corp. 


closed three distilleries and laid off part 


of its New York office force, In Louisville, 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. cut pro- 
duction 10 per cent. In Philadelphia, 
Publicker Industries, Inc., “moderated” 
production pending a stabilization of 
grain prices, 


COAL: Lewis's Strategy 


John L. Lewis’s coal tactics last week 
had everybody confused, including the 
miners and possibly also himself. He was 
impaled on a dilemma: (1) how to send 
enough miners back to work to keep the 
government from adding $2,800,000 to 
the United Mine Workers’ $700,000 fine 
for failing to recall a strike order, and (2) 
how to keep enough miners out to cut 
down the nation’s coal backlog. 

He began the week by ordering the 
miners to stay out indefinitely until the 
government's 171 inspectors could certify 
as safe some 2,500 mines. But some of the 
miners began returning to work in mines 
which they knew were obeying safety 
standards. 

Last Thursday in Washington, Lewis’s 
lawyers went before Justice T. Alan 
Goldsborough—who levied the original 
fine—to request return of the $2,800,000 
the UMW was to be refunded if it failed 
to strike. Justice Goldsborough doubted 
Lewis's “safety stoppage” was compliance. 

On Friday, Lewis’s district leaders in 
effect shifted to Secretary of the Interior 
J. A. Krug’s position that the miners 
should return to mines which had been 
certified in the past. By Saturday, 58 
per cent of the men were back at work; 
by Monday, an estimated 90 per cent of 
the men were back. 

Lewis's long-range strategy was clear: 
He expects a fight from the operators on 
June 30, when “Faderal control of the 
mines ends. 


oe 


WAGES: Second Round 


Another round of wage increases be- 
gan this week. General Motors, faced 
with rejection of its offer of a general 
10-cent “temporary” raise by the CIO 
electrical workers, negotiated feverishly 
over the week end and came up with an 
agreement to give the electrical workers 
a 15-cent raise: 11% cents in a straight 
increase, another 3% cents in holiday pay 


* and other concessions. Labor &xperts 


thought this might set a new pattern: 
Threats of strikes by CIO steelworkers; 
by CIO autoworkers, who had handed 
strike notices to the Chrysler Corp.; and 
by Ford foremen, all might disappear 
quickly if the 15-cent raise proves accept- 
able. Last week, 8,000 AFL aluminum 
workers in Aluminum Co. of America 
plants aecepted a 10-cent settlement. 





European 
A Tight Squeeze: The wasp waist 
is returning to fashion. A_ model 
demonstrates the required foundation. 


CHEMICALS: Frye of Aniline 


Jack Frye, the flying bundle of energy 
who was bounced out as president of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
after Howard Hughes took charge 
(NEwswEEK, March 3), bounced into 
another job this week. Under the spon- 
sorship of the Office of Alien Property 
of the Justice Department, he was 
elected Monday, April 14, as chairman 
of the General Aniline & Film Corp. and 
its selling subsidiary, the General Dye- 
stuff Corp. 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark, ex- 
plaining his choice of the ex-airline execu- 
tive to head an $80,000,000 chemical 
manufacturing property, said both com- 
panies would benefit from Frye’s “im- 
mense knowledge and capacity.” Gen- 
eral Aniline was seized by the govern- 
ment in 1942 on the ground that the 
majority stockholder was an affiliate of 
the German chemical-trust, I. G. Farben, 
and therefore was enemy-owned. The re- 
organized parent company, Interhandel, 
A.G., is currently trying to convince a 
Swiss claims board that it is owned by 
the Swiss and not by Germans. 

A new candidate for ownership of Gen- 
eral Aniline is Remington Rand, Inc. It 
has bought a minority interest from indi- 





vidual stockholders, If Remington Rand 
cannot work out a deal with Interhandel, 


it may bid for the property at a govern: 
ment sale, Its dyestut, textile auxiliary, 


and Ansco film and camera plants woul 


ft nicely into Remington Rand plans fo; 


chemical and photographic division ex- 
pansion, 


BUILDING: Slowed Hammers 


The construction: industry this week 
began to face a sobering fact: The rate of 
new home buying had slowed down. 
“Potential demand remained constant at 
a high level,” observed The Engineering 
News-Record, “but builders everywhere 
were warning that the industry i is peice 
itself out of its market.” 

Contractors over the country were cut- 
ting their schedules; new houses were 
selling more slowly than last year, and 
prices of older houses were coming down. 
In Long Island, The News-Record found 
new home construction in January and 
February was 65 per cent below the first 
two months of 1946. In Chicago, new 
residential starts in February were 32 
per cent below February 1946, Only in 
Atlanta and the Southeast was the housing 
boom rolling along. 

Commerce Department reports showed 
that new construction was running well 
ahead of last year: $795,000,000 in Janu- 
ary, $734,000,000 in February, and 
$785,000,000 in March, compared with 
last year‘s $476,000,000 in January, $510,- 
000,000 in February, and $610,000,000 
in March. But, contrary to last year’s 
trend, construction in March slowed 
down as compared with that in January. 
This, The New York Journal of Com- 
merce observed, was a “danger signal on 
the economic horizon.” 

Furthermore, the records of actual 
building were falling behind the Com- 
merce Department’s forecast of construc- 
tion activity for 1947. The forecast of 
$22,000,000,000 in total construction in- 
cluded $15,000,000,000 in new building. 
But, The Journal of Commerce figured, 
at the rate new building was going in 
March, the year’s new construction total 
might not exceed $12,500,000,000. 

Who Is to Blame: Builders blamed 
labor (50 per cent costlier than in 1939); 
labor blamed material costs (up 100 per 
cent) ; real-estate men blamed contractors 
for shoddy construction and banks for 
tightening up on loans; buyers blamed 
real-estate men. A Dow Service construc- 
tion bulletin made a pointed comment: 
“As far as the building industry is con- 
cerned, its component parts should be 
extremely slow to mutter, “This means 
the other fellow, not me’.” 

Dow Service suggested a remedy: Let 
labor hold the wage line, give an honest 
day’s work for a day’s pay, and remove 
outdated restrictions. Let builders refuse 
to pay premium prices for materials and 
work hard for modular (standardized) 
measurements. By such action, building 
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Remember ... this is for richer or for poorer 


Let’s consider that “poorer’’ possi- 
bility for a moment. A particularly 
disconcerting form of loss is by theft, 
robbery, burglary, larceny or holdup. 


The technical name of the crime no 
longer matters under our Residence 
and Outside Theft Insurance Policy. 
If you are dishonestly deprived of 
your property — you are reimbursed 
for the loss. Also, ‘‘property”’ covers 
everything from clothing to currency, 
from furs to furnishings. 


The cost of this new-type protec- 


tion is amazingly low. Why not fill 
out the memo as a reminder to your- 
self to take the matter up with your 
Jocal insurance agent or broker? 


You can depend on agents who 
represent the Aetna Insurance Group 
(see list of companies below) to give 
you prompt, efficient advice and ser- 
vice. Remember, too, that when your 
insurance is with a capital stock com- 
pany such as those comprising the 
Aetna Insurance Group, your policy 
is backed by both a paid-in-capital and 
surplus. You are never liable for 
assessment. 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


| Ktna Insurance Group 


eitat S70. 
r protection eo 
bor il 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y, 





Fill Out This Memo Today 


Mai) it to your local insurance agent—or tele- 
phone him. 


1 estimate the value of my family’s jewelry and 

et ee ere 

I estimate the value of other personal posses- 

sions subject to theft at $ 
-~ 


How much is the premium on the Resi- 
dence and Outside Theft Insurance policy? 
I would like to pay the premium on a 3-year 
basis. (This reduces prem cost 163%4%.) 









PS. Better check up on 
] estimate the present 
business property) at 


surance, too. 
of my house (or 


How much additio 


€ insurance should I 
have for full cov 





the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 


..no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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>k RICHARDSON MEANS [easilily PLASTICS 





How will it be used? Which INSUROK grade? 
Which type... molded, laminated, rubber or 
combinations of each? Why? These men are 
Richardson Plasticians who specialize in asking... 
and answering... questions of this kind. They’re 
designers who scrutinize virtually every plastics 
order entering our door. Over drawing boards and 
under T-squares, they visualize and create. The 
impractical is sifted; the practical is found. And 
satisfaction results for all concerned. 
@ We will be glad to 
welcome you 
Ss. P. i Nas 
Plastics Expositio 
Booth 16, Chicago, 
May 6 to 10. 


This is efficiency the way we like to serve it up. This 
is Richardson versatility...whereby our customers 
-receive all they expect—and more! It’s a policy we’ve 
lieved in and practised for many years. 


SUROQK Precision Plastics 







-< 





* RESEARCH 


-..4 continuous trans- 


* FABRICATING 
... Complete equip- 


* MOLDING 
... Rubber and bitu- 


* LAMINATING 
... Sheets, rods, tubes. 


* PRODUCTION 
. Complete machine 


formation of possibili- shop facilities forman- Standard NEMA_ minous plastics; and ment for drilling, 
ties into practialideas ufacturing dies, molds grades; over 100special synthetic resin plastics pu nching, sawing, 
in plastics, and tools, grades. ... Beetle, Bakelite, turning, milling, etc. 


Durez, etc. 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Founded 1858 
New York 6, 75 West Street ffi Rochester 4, N.Y.,1031 Sibley Tower Bldg. 
Philadelphia 40, Pa., 3728 N. Broad St. Sales Offices Milwaukee 3, Wis., 743 N. Fourth Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, 326-7 Plymouth Bldg.¢ Detroit 2, Mich., 6-252G. M. Bldg.* St. Louis 12, Mo., 5579 Pershing Ave. 
Factories: Melrose Park, Ill. © New Brunswick, N.J. © Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sales Headquarters: Melrose Park, III. Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
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costs could be brought down at least 28 
per cent within the next six months. The 
only contractors to suffer would be those 
working on cost-plus-fixed-fee agreements, 











and even those, “when they measure q | 


little longer-ranged would not suffer ” 
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PRODUCTS: What’s New 


For Packages: An extra pair of stock- f 
ings in case of a run can be slipped into J 


a purse in a 4- by 2- by 4-inch package | 


shown last week at the Shellmar Products 
Corp. of Chicago at the American Man- 
agement Association Packaging Exposi- 


tion in Philadelphia . . . E. I. du Pont de | 


Nemours & Co. displayed salted peanuts § 


in a plastic package heat-sealed into 
mouthful-size compartments . . . An in- 
secticide box developed by the Cleveland 
Container Co. doubles as its own spray 
gun . Re-usable packages included 
du Pont cereal boxes that become toy 
building blocks, and perfume wrappings 
that turn into Christmas-tree ornaments, 


made by the National Transparent Plas- | 


tics Co., Inc., of Springfield, Mass. 

For Airlines: Northwest Airlines la: 
week received its first Glenn L. Mart 
Model 2-0-2, a two-engine, 40-passengei. 
280-mile-an-hour transport designed to 
replace the faithful DC-3 on medium- 
length flights. Innovations for speedier 
ground handling include a nose door 
through which cargo can be loaded by 
escalator, and a retractable passenger 
ramp in the tail. Martin has orders tor 
some 300 2-0-2s and 3-0-3s, a pressur- 
ized-cabin version. 


~~ 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: After a sinking spell last week, 
the market took a nose-dive. Industrials 
closed April 14 at 166.69 on the Dow- 
Jones averages, down 3.54 points for the 
day, a new low for 1947, and 8.70 points 
below the April 7 close. 

Railroads: Higher passenger fares in 
the East were indicated by Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval of 2.5 
and 3.5 cents a mile for coach and Pull- 
man travel on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. Higher fare peti- 
tions are pending for 60 other eastern 
roads. 

Airlines: American Overseas Airlines 
got permission from Finland to begin 
commercial service pending formal agree- 
ment... Pan American Airways, because 
of a clerical error in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, thought it had routes from Wash- 
ington and Boston to Bermuda, which it 
began to fly last month, in addition to its 
six-year-old shuttle: from New York. But 
the CAB ordered Washington- and Bos- 
ton-to-Bermuda flights to halt on April 30. 

Personnel: John D. Goodloe succeeded 
Charles B. Henderson, who resigned as 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. . . . William G. Mather resigned as 
director and board chairman of the Cleve- 


land Cliffs Iron Co. and the Cliffs Corp. 
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THE GREATEST UNDERWOOD 
THAT ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
HAS YET PRODUCED! 
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For more than fifty years Underwood has been known as Typewriter 
Leader of the World... 


The very first typewriter to give secretaries a front stroke visible 
writing machine, shift key locks, keyboard right-margin release key 
and many other operating conveniences. 


The only typewriter to give you easy-set front margin stops 
and a time-saving centering scale. 


The very last word in typing ease . . . with smooth, speedy and 
rhythmic key action, and other operating advantages to make your 
typing more pleasant... and to help you get finished on time. 


Underwood continues to lead the field .. . and brings you Rhythm 
Touch for typing thrill; an open door for new speed and accuracy. 


You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help in your typing. 
Your fingers will ripple happily over the perfectly balanced 
keyboard, making it easy to increase your speed. 


Lucky the girl who has a new Underwood. Lucky you, when you get one, 
too. Why not talk to your boss about ordering a new Underwood 
with Rhythm Touch? Ask him... now! 


Your nearby Underwood office will 
demonstrate this new Underwood with 
pleasure . . . and sell it with pride. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters .., Adding Machines . .. Account- 
ing Machines . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
and other Supplies. 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 


-- TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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DOES YOUR 
BUSINESS NEED 


MORE CASH 


for working capital 





or any other sound 


business use? 


Whether you need 


thousands 





or millions send today 


e —_ 


for our book, 
Better Way To Finance 


Your Business.’’ 


Learn how little 0 
money costs... how 


much more youcan 


get... and how long 


you can use it rracor 
under our liberal, 


low-cost Commercial 


Financing Plan. 


Just wrile or telephone the nearest 
Commercial Credit office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


and Surplus $80,000,000 


y No 


Ry } 
( apitat 


BALTIMORE 


Financing Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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The German Paralysis 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Geneva—This former seat of the 
League of Nations is still the best lis- 
tening post in Europe. Bordered by 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and France 
and speaking the languages of all, 
Switzerland is the meeting place of 
nationals who have penetrated the 
curtains of its frontiers to say the 
things it is useless or dan- 


cial license. The available food rations 
are so small nobody can live on them. 
Workers are paid in useless marks 

Under these conditions a primitive 
barter economy has grown up outsi< : 
the planned economy. True German 
currency consists of brandy for large 
transactions and cigarettes for small 





gerous to say at home. The 
most ominous situation that 
emerges from these reports 
is that of Germany. 

The comfortable assump- 
tion of most of us has been 
that the sickness of Ger- 
many and Europe is a tem- 
porary consequence of war 
destruction and will be 
cured almost automatically 
by the passage of time. But 
closer examination makes it clear that 
prostration has been brought about 
mainly by postwar governmental poli- 
cies and that it grows worse, not bet- 
ter, every day. The economic chaos in 
Germany is the product of many 
causes—war and postwar destruction, 
Russian and other Allied seizure, dis- 
placement of populations, dismem- 
berment of the country, watertight 
political and economic zones, the level- 
of-industry plan, and currency infla- 
tion, which is wholly out of control. 





In addition, there is one cause as 
important as any of these, though it 
has so far received amazingly little 
outside attention. When the occupy- 
ing powers took over Germany, they 
accepted virtually the whole existing 
Nazi system of economic controls. This 
included the Nazi device, imitated by 
the whole world, of great monetary in- 
flation on one hand with its normal 
consequences prevented on the other 
by a system of price, wage, exchange, 
and production control. 

Such a repressed inflation not only 
destroys all economic liberty but is far 
more harmful in its ultimate economic 
consequences than an open inflation. 
It removes all incentives: it deprives 
the price system of its whole function 
in directing, allocating, and synchro- 
nizing production as among thousands 
of different goods and services. 

The result has been an appalling 
waste of manpower in Germany. 
There is full employment, with millions 
of people wastefully and wrongly em- 
ploved under Gérman: planned econ- 
omy. Wages, prices, and rents are 
purely nominal, and almost no activ- 
ity is permitted except by special offi- 





vote an increasing part ol 
their time, at the expense of 
their regular jobs, to home 
gardens. They are officially 
encouraged to do what is 
officially prohibited in the 
French zone. 

Textile firms and makers 
of kitchen utensils are le- 
gally required to pay work- 
ers 10 per cent of their 
wages in goods, but after a 
few weeks these are useless except to 
barter tor food stufis which are sup- 
posed to pass through official markets 
at official prices. So workmen spend 
their week ends in cycling or trudging 
many miles into the country to bring 
back a few wretched potatoes. Pota- 
toes are actually exchanged singly. 

Apart from any other aspect this is 
an appalling waste of labor. German 
industry entered the postwar period 
with high stocks of raw materials put 
aside for this purpose. German pro- 
duction in the last two vears has been 
living on these stocks. They are now 
nearly exhausted. Where German pro- 
ducers are paid in marks at official 
prices, the worthlessness of these 
marks and official restrictions prevent 
them from replacing the raw materials 
they have used up. This threatens a 
further drying up of production. Until 
it is cured through currency reform, 
a return to tree markets, and foreign 
exchanges and credits on a commer 
cial basis, the German paralysis at the 
heart of Europe must drag down the 
rest of the world. 


As the recent Hoover report has 
pointed out, American and British tax- 
pavers are contributing nearly $60),- 
000,000 a vear to prevent the Germans 
from starving simply because the Ger- 
mans are prevented from producing 
for themselves. This has contributed 
to the serious European shortage of 
fertilizers and coal. “The whole econ- 
omy of Europe,” as Mr. Hoover de- 
clares, “is interlinked with German 
economy The productivity of 
Europe cannot be restored without the 
restoration of Germany as a contribu- 
tor to that productivity.” 
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(4 GREAT YEAR 


BURLINGTON PASSENGERS ! 


R 


TRAINS THIS YEAR... 


18 Mow ovese.-roweneo 





The BURLINGTON’S Big Parade is on its way! 


Five of the eighteen new streamlined trains scheduled for. 


1947 are already serving Burlington passengers. Others will 
be in service this spring, summer and fall. 

These exciting new trains will have the most modern 
equipment and accommodations—coaches with reclining 
seats ... luxurious parlor-observation cars... restful diners 
and modern coffee shop cars . . . entrancing cocktail lounges. 
The sixteen transcontinental trains will offer a wide variety 
of sleeping accommodations. Eight of the trains (the new 
TWIN ZEPHYRS and the CALIFORNIA ZEPHYRS) will feature 
Vista-Dome cars. 

So keep your eye on the Burlington in 1947...and remem- 
ber, there’s no extra fare on any Burlington train! 


NEW FOR BURLINGTON PASSENGERS IN 1947 





FIVE NEW EMPIRE BUILDERS (Now in service) 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis-Pacific Northwest @ (Burlington-Great Northern) 
COMING: 
TWO NEW TWIN ZEPHYRS 
Featuring Vista-Dome Cars @ Chicago-St. Paul- Minneapolis @ (Burlington) 
FIVE NEW NORTH COAST LIMITEDS 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis- Pacific Northwest © (Burlington- Northern Pacific) 
SIX NEW CALIFORNIA ZEPHYRS 


Featuring Vista- Dome Cors @ Chicago- Denver -Salt Lake City-San Francisco 
(Burlington - Rio Grande - Western Pacific) 


BURLINGTON LINES 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD ¢ COLORADO ond SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
LEY RAILWAY e@ BURLINGTC 


FORT WORTH ond DENVER CITY RAILWAY © THE WICHITA VAL 


cverywher Weil 
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.»» MAKING 37 ULTRA-MODERN DIESEL TRAINS 


FOR BURLINGTON PASSENGERS 


Ws NEW EMPIRE BUILDERS 


| 
| 


, 


of 
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Now in service 
2 NEW TWIN ZEPHYRS 

Tn service soon, replacing present Twin Zephyrs 
5 NEW NORTH COAST LIMITEDS 

In service later this year 
6 NEW CALIFORNIA ZEPHYRS 

Tn service later this year 


bE 2 DENVER ZEPHYRS 


Now in service, Chicago- Denver 


>? ¢ 2 AK-SAR-BEN ZEPHYRS 


Improved equipment in service this summer, 
Lincoln - Omaha - Chicago 


PIONEER ZEPHYR 

Now in service, Lincoln- McCook 

SILVER STREAK ZEPHYR 

Now in service, Kansas City- 

St. Joseph - Omaha - Lincoln 

GENERAL PERSHING ZEPHYR 

Now in service, St. Louis - Kansas City 

MARK TWAIN ZEPHYR 

Now in service, St. Louis- Hannibal - Burlington 
ZEPHYR -ROCKETS 

‘Now in service, St. Louis-St. Paul - Minneapolis 
TEXAS ZEPHYRS 

Now in service, Denver -Ft. Worth- Dallas 
SAM HOUSTON ZEPHYR 

Now in service, Houston - Dallas- Ft. Worth 


31 Streamlined trains serving Burlington passengers 


fi Way o, 
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The Coptic Church 
The Western Christian world had fin- 
ished its Easter celebration. But the 


Eastern churches—through calendar dif- 
ferences—greeted the risen Saviour April 
13, a week later than their Western 
brethren. In Russia, Greece, Ethiopia, 
and Palestine, colorful services marked 
the day. And in Egypt, the ancient Cop- 
tic Church—one of the oldest of the 
Christian bodies—celebrated Kiyameh 
(Easter) in its 800-odd sacred edifices. 
Amid swirls of incense, the priests, dea- 
cons, and monks chanted the three-hour 
liturgy in the obsolete Coptic tongue, 
to the accompaniment of drums and 
cymbals. The faithful, 1,250,000 strong, 
flocked to services in their best and 
gayest garments. 

In Cairo, many thronged to the St. 
George quarter to visit St. Sargius, the 
oldest Christian church in Egypt. This 
fifth-century shrine is built over a crypt 


in which the Holy Family is said to have 
taken refuge after the flight into Egypt. 
Hidden away in tumble-down side streets 
where buildings almost meet overhead, 
St. Sargius is surrounded by St. George’s 
Cathedral (Greek Orthodox), the Mosque 
Amr, and the Ben Israel Synagogue. 

Abu Sarga, as the Copts call St. Sar- 
gius, is half underground. Its interior is 
only dimly lighted by the brilliant Egyp- 
tian sun. Twelve pillars, representing the 


‘twelve apostles, trisect the church. Eleven 


carry an icon and are top-painted; the 
twelfth, bare of ornamentation, is for 
Judas. The heykel (chancel) is separated 
from the rest of the church by a screen 
with an opening before the altar. Within 
the screened area, only Coptic is spoken. 

Reborn in the Jordan: For weeks, 
the priests of St. Sargius have been help- 
ing the congregation prepare for Easter. 
Before that date each year, every Copt 
who is physically and financially able 
must travel to Jerusalem and bathe in 


























International 


Cardinal Toss: Bernard Cardinal Griffin, Roman Catholic Primate of England, 
starts the Gaelic soccer cup match between Cavan and Kerry (two Irish teams) at 
Mitcham Stadium near London April 7, Gaelic soccer teams have fifteen players. 


the River Jordan to 
wash away his sins. 
With the Easter 
mass, he starts a 
new spiritual life. 

Aside from such 
individualistic cus- 
toms, the Coptic 
religion follows 
Orthodox and 
Catholic churches 
in general beliefs. 
St. Mark brought 
Christianity to 
Egypt about A.D. 
61. The Coptic 
Church split off from the rest of the Chris- 
tian world after 451, when the Council 
of Chalcedon condemned the doctrine 
that Jesus Christ had only one nature 
(Monophysitism), His humanity being 
absorbed in His divinity. Copts. still 
believe in Monophysitism, rather than | 
the two separate natures taught by other 
Christian churches. 

The Egyptian Copts receive spiritual 
guidance -from some 1,000. priests and 
eighteen bishops. Patriarch Anba Yussab, 
64, has been head of the Copts since 
May 138, 1946. On that day, he was 
elected 115th successor to St. Mark by 
all the Coptic males over 30 years of age. 
Although called Patriarch of Alexandria, 
the “Coptic pope” lives in Cairo. 

Anba Yussab’s greatest problem to 
date has not been the Egyptian Copts, 
but the Ethiopians, who are also under 
his jurisdiction. Ever since Ethiopia’s lib- 
eration from Italy, these 8,000,000 Copts 
have been increasingly resentful of the 
spiritual domination of the Egyptian 
branch—about one-eighth as big. 

Their metropolitan has always been an 
Egyptian. The Ethiopians demanded a 
native-born metropolitan and their own 
Holy Synod, whose members would also 
be represented in Egypt. The Ethiopians 
threatened to secede from the Coptic 
Church and join the Greek Orthodox, 
centuries-old rival. In February 1946, 
the Coptic Holy Synod at Cairo granted 
the major Ethiopian requests, rather than 
risk an open break. 

But unrest is still great. The Ethiopians 
are. now in the process of electing a 
metropolitan, who must, however, jour- 
ney to Cairo for consecration. After 1,400 
years of unity, Anba Yussab and the 
Egyptian Synod are struggling to keep 
the Coptic Church together—with Egypt 
still the leader. 
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Bill of Rights Pastors 


In 119 leading Protestant divinity 
schools throughout the country, 25 per 
cent of the students are veterans—3,437 
future ministers. This is only the begin- 
ning of a trend, reports the Commission 
on the Ministry of the Federal Council of 
Churches, which published this survey 
April 8. Many more undergraduate veter- 
ans plan to enter the ministry. Total en- 


rollment of 14,001 in the schools repre- 
sents a 44 per cent rise since 1940, 
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1947 marks a period of seventy-five years in which 
the Great American Insurance Company has 
played a part in the security and progress of the 
American community. Over the years, this com- 
pany, parent of the Great American Group of 
Insurance Companies, has stood for increasing 





Massachusetts Fire & Marine 


GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 











SERVICE, 1872-1947 


strength, experience and knowledge of how best 
to fill the insurance needs of home and industry. 

The services of the Great American Insurance 
Company and its eight affiliated companies 
are available through 16,000 local agents or 
your own broker. 





The fire fighting equipment of 1872 as pictured in a 
Currier & lves print in the “Life of a Fireman” series 
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of Insurance Companies 


Great American 


American National 


Great American Indemnity 


County Fire 
North Carolina Home 


American Alliance 
Detroit Fire & Marine 


Rochester American 
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A steps TO 
BETTER HEARING 


with “EVEREADY” 


| 
MM INI-MAX” BATTERIES: 


















BETTER HEARING LONGER. 


Proper full-volume heari i 
earing, with 
/ frequent power fading, = to a 
Sive flat-cell construction, 















THINNER, LIGHTER, M 
COMPACT. _ 


Makes your hearing aid easier to wear. 










SAVES you MONEY. ; ee 
Here is the most economical . 
wer you can buy. Get them from 


your hearing aid dealer. 


EVEREADY 


"MINIMAX. 
HEARING AID BATTERIES 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


FREE! New booklet: 
“Progress Toward 
Better Hearing.” 
Write Dept. N-32, 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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That Fire Can Destroy 


Your baby’s first shoes, 
keepsakes, heir!ooms — all 
are priceless. FIRE GUARD 
protects life and things you 
cannot replace. Underwrit- 
ers’ approved. Inexpensive. 
At local department, hard- 
ware, auto supply stores. 
The Genera! Detroit Corp., 
Detroit 7. ; 


Fine Guand 


1 qt. vaporizing Liquid Extinguisher 


Priceless Jreasures 
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It has been well known for some 
time that there are lady tennis bums as 
well as men tennis bums in the upper 
flights of this graceful game. Propor- 
tionately, in fact, there are more of 
them, since fewer women than men in 
tennis turn professional, which is the 
easiest and most wholesome way of 
graduating from the status 
of bum. “a 

Last week the two best 
drawing cards in women’s 
tennis, Pauline Betz and 
Sarah Palfrey Cooke, were 
suspended by the United 
States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion. The report, fairly well 
documented, was that EI- 
wood Cooke had been seek- 
ing to line up matches for 
his wife and Miss Betz at a 
charge of $350 for weekdays and $500 
for Saturdays and Sundays, The 


USLTA is as keen as mustard, and its 
leaders immediately detected signs of 
professionalism in this program, 


Unquestionably, $350 or $500 in 
cash is better money than the girls 
were getting as amateurs. I have 
known some lady tennis players who 
lived pretty high on the hospitality of 
friends and patrons of the game as 
they toured the world. Miss Betz has 
spent some time in the company of 
Barbara Hutton, who is said to sét a 
nice table. However, while squab 
under glass isn’t hay, it isn’t money, 
either. You can see why the two beau- 
tiful athletes might think they were 
entitled to a little specie for their tal- 
ent. Between them, they have won 
every national woman’s singles cham- 
pionship since 1941. 

If they really meant to turn pro, as 
it looks, their maneuvers seem a bit 
furtive and devious. Miss Betz ap- 
parently was caught 50 miles from the 
nearest cablegram blank when the 
USLTA cabled her three times in 
Monte Carlo to come clean. She didn’t 
answer these messages. I am taking 
the word of the USLTA for it that 
their cables really got off. Knowing 
the efficiency of this great organiza- 
tion, I realize that the messages may 
have been dropped into a letter chute 
or a night deposit box at some bank, 
but, on the whole, the chances are that 
they were sent and that Miss Betz was 
stalling till she found out what was 
what with Mr. Cooke’s sales camphign. 

Big-league lady tennis players are a 
peculiar group, to put it mildly. With 
words, swords, guns, or fingernails, 
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Ladies in Trouble 


by JOHN LARDNER 





they are bad news in a fight. Fortu-- 
nately for society, they fight each other 
for the most part. They run a pretty 
high average of hypocrisy even for 
tennis, which is famous for this trait at 
its championship levels. When an- 
noyed, they can make an umpire or a 
linesman feel like a chump, and, when 
in a jam, they can cry the 
biggest tears outside of 
“Alice in Wonderland.” 
Just the same, there is 
some excuse for their hesi- 
tation at making a clean 
break with amateur tennis. 
A male -player who has no 
source of income apart from 
tennis is better off in every 
way when he turns profes- 
sional. The wages are better 


than they are in amateur 
tennis, and he is just as desirable so- 
cially as.he was when a tennis bum, 
But the society aspect is very impor: 
tant to most women stars: and there i 


evidence that they lose caste and a 
certain amount of genteel Ifospitality 
when they begin to play for money 
openly instead of surreptitiously. 
Only a few women players of ability 
have taken the step. Suzanne Lenglen, 
perhaps the greatest woman player o! 
all time, was one of the first to risk it, 
along with Mary K. Browne. Helen 
Wills Moody could afford to stay with 
the amateurs, but Alice Marble, the 
greatest player of the 1930s, could not, 
and she made the move to professional- 
ism quite boldly and becomingly. It is 
a logical thing to do for any tennis 
player who depends on the game for a 
living, but tennis players, thanks in 
great part to the amateur officials who 


run their lives and encourage their 
finagling, are apt to be short on logic. 


I was once, in my happy boyhood 
days as a part-time ghost writer, asso- 
ciated with a young lady of consider- 
able talent at tennis whg liked to write 
a piece for the papers n@w and then; 
by no means for free. She drove a 
shrewd bargain, I will say. She was 
an amateur and consequently had to 
dicker under bridges or behind locked 
doors. I once asked her, politely, why 
she didn’t frankly turn professional 
and have done with skulking. 

“If I did, half the people ! know 
wouldn’t speak to me,” she promptly 
replied. It may be that she was right. 
It may also be that she would have 
survived this experience without 
breaking down, but she didn’t think so 
at the time. 
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BASEBALL: Buttoned Lip 


Baseball had listened to many conten- 
tious tumults among these three old 
friends, and this time people thought 
there must be a catch in it somewhere. 
You never could be sure, the way these 
three worked, and they had worked very 
closely in their time. Larry MacPhail 
had worked and learned under Branch 
Rickey in the St. Louis Cardinal chain. 
Later, as president of the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, MacPhail had given Leo Durocher, 
a former Rickey player, his first manage- 
rial chance. 

If MacPhail and Durocher got along 
like distrustful fishwives, MacPhail plain- 
lv showed what he thought of Durocher 
asa man to run his ball team. After Mac- 
Phail took over the New York Yankees in 
1945, there were reports that he was 
trying to get Durocher. The reports were 
originated by Durocher, who said he 
looked upon MacPhail’s Brooklyn suc- 
cessor—Rickey—as his very father and 
would like to spend the rest of his life 


in Brooklyn. 

Actually, MacPhail angrily retorted, 
Durocher had come looking for a Yankee 
pb, He also had asked MacPhail to hold 
it his announcement of a new manager 
lr two weeks, to help Durocher's bar: 
guining position in 1947 contract talks 
with Rickey, For all their bickering in 
the headlines, MacPhail held off. He 


didn’t come out of it emptyhanded, how- 
ever, He took away Durocher’s right- 
hand man—Coach Chuck Dressen, master 


B signal thief and handler of pitchers, al- 


though the man already had verbally 
agreed to stay on with the Dodgers. 
Meet Me in Havana: When the 
three old friends came together in Ha- 
vana this spring, Durocher was acting 
monkishly unlike the man who had run 
MacPhail’s ball teams. Commissioner 
Happy Chandler had told him to shut up 
and be mighty careful of the company 
he kept. For once, Durocher was scared. 
But on March 9 he thought he saw 


@ two gamblers sitting as guests in Mac- 


Phail’s box during a Yankee-Dodger ex- 
hibition game. The strained, monkish reti- 
cence burst: “If I even said hello to 
one of those guys, I’d be called up before 
Chandler and probably barred.” Rickey 
quickly followedup: “Apparently there 
are rules for Durocher and other rules 
for the rest of baseball.” Durocher’s ghost- 
Written column in The Brooklyn Eagle 
accused MacPhail of trying to “drive a 
wedge” between Durocher and Rickey. 

Indignantly, MacPhail demanded and 
obtained a hearing before Chandler, who 
got his $50,000-a-year job in 1945 


® through MacPhail’s influence. To many 


observers, it was all a game-cheapening 
act designed to draw attention to the 
Yankee-Dodger exhibitions. But if Mac- 
Phail wanted to shake his old manager 
ose from his old boss, he couldn’t have 
Picked a better way. Under constant 








HERE IS THE MACHINE 
THAT IS REVOLUTIONIZING 
BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 














This is the famous SoundScriber electronic dise dictation machine. 
You will find nearly 50,000 of them daily expediting the work of 


their thousands of owners... and saving them money besides, 
Here’s why: 


SoundScriber ig revolutionizing business communication. For the 
first time, it makes machine dictation as simple, easy and expressive 
as the act-of conversation. . 


2) So thoroughly has SoundScriber been engineered to the way people 
work that it has displaced the older methods in America’s largest 
businesses and industries. Thousands who previously felt no enthusiasm 
for machine dictation are now using SoundScriber and receiving the 
benefits resulting from this revolutionary system. 


3) SoundScriber was and continues to be first in combining the superior 

fidelity of electronic reproduction with the easily handled, flexible, 
plastic disc. The result: utter clarity of the voice for quick, accurate, 
tension-free transcribing and a simplicity of operation which makes you 
forget you are using a machine at all! 


4) Test SoundScriber equipment against any known dictating system 
of any type. Its quick convenience, its saving of time and money, 
and its médest cost—the lowest in the dictation machine industry—will 
revolutionize your thinking about machine dictation, too! Mail the 
coupon today! 


alanine akc ae aati “Ty 


| 
; The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. N-4 { 
New Hoven 4, Connecticut 
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ERE’S an industrial department 

which furnishes pertinent in- 
formation about hundreds of 
available sites... Offering you cen- 
tral locations, low-cost power and 
fuel, a steady, dependable supply 
of labor and abundant raw materi- 
als. These advantages — plus the 
excellent freight and passenger 
service of the Wabash—will en- 
able you to manufacture and sell 
at a profit. 


Information about these plant 
sites and about communities anx- 
ious to Cooperate with you is avail- 
able without obligation on your 
part! Call or write H. H. McIntyre, 
Industrial Agent, Wabash Railroad 
Company, i448 Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


WABASH 
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Pioneer Robinson: Brooklyn fans greet him with cheers 


newspaper criticism of his frivolity, ti- 
midity, and ineptness, Chandler’s wrath 
had grown big and sullen (Newsweek, 
April 14). For that wrath Durocher, al- 
ready deep in public disfavor, was the 
perfect clay pigeon. : 

Unhappy Chandler: Last week, 
Chandler shattered him. For “an accumu- 
lation of unpleasant incidents detrimen- 
tal to baseball,” he suspended Durocher 
for one year. For writing a column “de- 
rogatory” of other baseball men, he levied 
a $500 fine against Harold Parrott, Duro- 
cher’s ghost and also road secretary of 
the Dodgers. For deserting the Brooklyn 
club, he imposed a 30-day suspension on 
Coach Dressen. For participating “in a 
public controversy damaging to base- 
ball,” he slapped $2,000 fines on the 
Brooklyn and New York clubs. For Mac- 
Phail and Rickey, nothing. 

When the news reached Brooklyn, 
Durocher and Rickey were in conference 
with their coaches. The subject: Jackie 
Robinson, young Negro infielder still wait- 
ing for the Brooklyn chance he earned 
last season (Newsweek, April 14). 
Twenty-four hours later, Rickey bought 
Robinson’s contract from Brooklyn’s Mont- 
real tarm. Appearing at Ebbets Field 
that afternoon, Robinson was cheered. 
The same crowd booed Dixie Walker, 
longtime Brooklyn favorite but reputedly 


| 
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New York Daily News 





opposed to Robinson’s joining the club. 
Afterward, Walker said he had never 
spoken against having the Negro on 
the team. Rickey said he wasn’t consid- 
ering Walker for the manager’s job any- 
way. For the time being, his manager 
was Clyde Sukeforth, a Dodger coach. 
To MacPhail, the silence that Chan- 
dler had ordered from all parties in the 


case was nothing to be afraid of. He 


went ahead with a scheduled press con- 
ference. In writing, he was asked: Would 
he consider hiring Durocher as a man- 
ager at some future date? MacPhail re- 
ferred them to a statement made by 
Durocher last year: “He’s a good friend 
of mine . . . one of the greatest men I 
know.” 


That, MacPhail said,4was how he felt 


about Leo, too. 


Cael 


FOOTBALL: Surprise 


For three months, the College of the 
City of New York diligently sought a new 
football coach. A committee headed by 
Dr. Harold J. Parker, coach from 1924 
to 1933, cut the 38 applicants to fifteen 
and then decided to hold a written exam- 
ination (NEWSWEEK, March 17). 

Last week, ignoring all the tested cat 
didates, CCNY accepted the committee's 
choice: Dr. Parker. 
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The Perfect Alice 


For the final production of its 1946-47 
season the American Repertory Theater 
has chosen to revive “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” This is the same adaptation that 
Eva Le Gallienne presented at her Civic 
Repertory Theater in 1932. Happily, 
this is also very much the same polite and 
logical Alice that Lewis Carroll launched 
on her amazing adventures, and the 
theatergoer—man, woman, or child— 
couldn't ask for a pleasanter evening's 
entertainment. 

In telescoping the two Alice books to 
play size, Miss Le Gallienne (together 
with Florida Friebus) rarely sacrifices 
the magical sense-and-nonsense of Car- 
roll’s dream world. Although the play 
opens with Alice stepping through her 
looking glass, the first act is still at the 
bottom of the rabbit hole, in the land of 
the White Rabbit, the Duchess, and the 
Mad Hatter. The second act is reserved 
for Looking-Glass Land, Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, the White Knight, 
Humpty Dumpty, and their betters. Both 
acts are distinguished by an unusually 
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imaginative production and smart direc- 
tion. 

Remo Bufano’s masks and the marion- 
ettes he created to play the Walrus and 
the Carpenter, Robert Rowe Paddock’s 
sets, and Noel Taylor's costumes are grati- 
fyingly faithful to the Tenniel illustra- 
tions. Miss Le Gallienne, Margaret Web- 
ster, Philip Bourneuf, Richard Waring, 
and the rest of the large cast are equally 
in the delightful spirit of the Carroll 
classic. 

But “Alice in Wonderland” is all Alice 
surrounded by minor characters, and it is 
fortunate that the producers have Bambi 
Linn for their heroine. This is the first 
straight role for the Agnes de Mille 
dancer who graduated from a bit role in 
“Oklahoma!” to one of the leads in 
“Carousel.” As much as any other factor, 
it is the poise, charm, and unaffected sim- 
plicity of her Alice that holds the loosely 
episodic story together: In fact, Miss 
Linn is just about the perfect Alice. 
(ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Rita Hassan 
and The American Repertory Theater, 
producers. Eva Le Gallienne, director. 
Richard Addinsell, music.) 


Bob Golby Photos 


... and Alice (Bambi Linn) with two queens (Le Gallienne and Webster) 










































State of Missouri 
offers a premium 
in Industrial 
Opportunities! 


If you are planning a move...a 
new parent plant or branch... it 
will be good business judgment to 
investigate special advantages 
offered by the State of Missouri. 


You'll be interested in Missouri's 
new, up-to-the-times Constitution 
which favors industry... low taxes 
.-- plentiful labor, skilled and 
semi-skilled ... rich markets... 
abundant water, power and raw 
materials...unexcelled transpor- 
tation ...good climate... friendly 
folks in 350 modern communities 
ready to welcome you. 



















Specialized, confidential serv- 
ice to industrialists. Write to 
Missouri State Division of Re- 
sources and Development, 
Jefferson City, Mo., Dept.T-90 
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To Howard His Own Success 


The career of Eddy Howard, singer, 
composer, and bandleader, can best be 
divided into two parts: before “To Each 
His Own,” and after “To Each His Own.” 
For reasons of pride, Howard naturally 
does not like to think of himself as un- 
known before the jackpot success of the 
song. As a singer and bandleader, How- 
ard was well known in the Middle West, 
commanding top prices and secure in a 
steady following that flocked to the 
Aragon Ballroom in Chicago whenever 
he played there. And as a composer; he 
had an ASCAP rating for such song 
hits as “Careless,” “My Last Goodbye,” 
“If I Knew Then,” and “A Million 
Dreams Ago.” . 

But after Howard's Majestic record of 
“To Each His Own’* hit the disk jockeys 
and juke boxes last May, he started to 
become a national figure in popular mu- 
sic. Because Majestic was not equipped 
to manufacture and distribute fast 
enough, music stores couldn't even keep 
the record in stock. Despite this handi- 
cap, however, it sold more than a million 
copies in its first six months. 

Hot-jazz addicts couldn’t figure out 
why. “To Each His Own” was a drag- 
ving, sentimental ballad. Furthermore, 
they didn’t think Howard had sung it 
very well, and they hated his “sweet” 
stvle. But the country was changing from 
swing to sweet. “To Each His Own” and 
fddy Howard timed the trend just right. 
As a result, Billboard’s 1946 Music-Rec- 
ord Poll listed the Howard disk as the 
years most-played juke-box and disk- 
jockey record. In popular retail record 
sales, it placed second, outsold only by 
Perry Como’s “Prisoner of Love.” 

No One-Shot Success: Howard re- 
corded “To Each His Own” just one vear 
ago last Saturday, April 12. To the in- 
tense annovance of the followers of jazz 
and jive, he has proved that the bane of 
their existence was not simply a one-shot 
success. “Rickety Rickshaw Man,” a nov- 
elty recorded that same April 12, has 
been pressed some 800,000 times. A new 
item, titled “My Adobe Hacienda” has, 
for reasons presumably known only to 
the travel-hungry, jumped from nowhere 
to No. 6 among the current record best- 
sellers. 

By reason of a New York invasion 
which began on Jan. 30, Howard is now 
as well known in the East as in his home 
territory. At both the Commodore Hotel 
in Manhattan and the Meadowbrook in 
New Jersey, his toned-down music and 
intimate vocalizing brought new life into 
a band business which was fast falling off 
(Newsweek, Dec. 30, 1946). On June 
26, he will open at the Cocoanut Grove 
of the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles, 
a spot dedicated to Freddy Martin for 
the past six years. In one sense, this will 





*Not written by Howard, but by Jay Livingston 
and Kay Evans, 
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Howard: “Now I'm carrying the ball” 


be a triumphal homecoming for Howard, 
for he was born 30 vears ago near San 
Francisco, went to Stanford, and got his 
early start in California. 

“lve been bucking the Dorseys and 
Goodmans for years,” Howard said last 
week, “following the Krupas and Jameses. 
Now I've got the championship and I'm 
carrying the ball.” 
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Symphonies on the Road 


From San Francisco to New York, 
American symphony orchestras had the 
wanderlust. But the high cost of tour- 
ing being what it is—beyond any normal 
orchestral budget, which is always in the 
red, anyway—most orchestras which take 
to the road do so for reasons not wholly 


orem 





confined to the pure message of music, 
Many of the smaller ones stay close to 
home, merely trying to solidify them- 
selves in their own territory. The major 
symphonies, however, trek far out on the 
road to play for bigger stakes: national 
prestige, with the hope of a future pay- 
off in increased record sales. 

The first sign of what the spring sea- 
son would bring came in January and 
February, when the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony under Fritz Reiner made a “good- 
neighbor” tour all the way to Mexico 
City. Playing a prominent part in the 
trip was a Columbia Records executive, 
who went ahead as advance man to see 
that no stop along the way missed the 
point that the Pittsburgh Symphony re- 
corded for Columbia. 

Last week, the symphonic touring sea- 
son was at its height. The Minneapolis 
Svmphony under Dimitri Mitropoulos 
began the week in Seattle, Wash., and 
finished in Boise, Idaho. And for the 
first time in its history, New York City 
heard the San Francisco. Symphony. In 
each case, RCA-Victor was right on hand 
to point out that both orchestras could 
be heard in the home on Victor Red Seal 
records. 

This week, the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony also went afield. Backed by 
its radio sponsor, United States Rubber 
Co., the orchestra promised four guest 
conductors, Leopold Stokowski, Eugene 
Ormandy, George Szell, and Mitropoulos. 
After its first invasion of the South, the 
New York Philharmonic will swing back 
through the Midwest betore coming back 
home in the middle of May. Again in 
evidence was a heavily planned campaign 
to sell the public more of the orchestra’s 
music on Columbia records. 

Monteux’s Music: But of all this 
traveling, the most concentrated dose is 
that now being taken by the San Francis- 
co Symphony under its 72-year-old 
French-born conductor, Pierre Monteux. 
In a tour partly underwritten by Standard 
Oil of California, which sponsors the 
symphony over KPO in San Francisco, 
and partly by the Musical Association of 
San Francisco and its individual mem- 
bers, the orchestra is scheduled to play 
56 concerts in 53 cities before it gets ] 
back to the Golden Gate on May 10. 

The New York stop represented the 
tour's halfway mark, and for its impor: | 
tant Carnegie Hall appearance the or- | 
chestra got a three-day stopoff and its 
first full rehearsal. Whether they needed 
it or not, the results were inipressive— 
although there was some critical dis- 
agreement on which was most impres- 
sive, Monteux himself or the orchestra / 
which he had trained for twelve seasons. 7 
Monteux, said Virgil Thompson in The | 
New York Herald Tribune, “is one of the | 
greatest among living conductors. His 7 
orchestra, unfortunately . is not s07 
perfect . . .” Olin Downs, in The New |) 
York Times, however, found the Sar 
Francisco small orchestra “a symphonic 
body to be reckoned with nationally.” 
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Hans und Fritz in Maryland 


The visitor was gaunt and shabbily 
dressed. Mrs. Mildred Smoot, the grade- 
school principal, recognized her as one 
of the German women who had come to 
Indian Head, Md., with their scientist 
husbands and surmised at once the rea- 
son for the call. 

Of the thirteen aerodynamic engineers 
and physicists who went to work last 
month at the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory in White Oak, about 35 miles from 
Indian Head, eight brought their fam- 
ilies. The arrival of the group stirred only 
a mild flurry of interest in the isolated 
naval powder-factory town. The Navy 
housed them in old barracks and the 
townspeople were willing to ignore them. 

Gravely Mrs. Smoot listened as the Ger- 
man woman timidly framed an appeal in 
broken English: Could the children be 
enrolled in school? Mrs. Smoot nodded; 
she would do her best. 

The principal handicap: None of the 
teachers spoke German. Only one of the 
German children knew English. Never- 


theless, the staff felt that the case was a 
challenge, Next day eight pink-cheeked 
little Germans filed into school. 

Words Without Meaning: First, 


the teachers briefly lectured their regular 
pupils on the democratic virtue of toler- 
ance. Then they set to work, painstak- 
ingly trying to teach English by panto- 
mime. The Germans soon outdistanced 
the Americans in arithmetic and, to 
everybody’s amazement, correctly wrote 
out the spelling lessons. The astonish- 
ment was lessened when the teachers 
found the children memorized the words 
vithout understanding their meanings. 
Other problems were more worrisome. 
Horst Peucker,-11, hit a boy who yelled 
Heil Hitler!” Horst and Oolie Hurzweg, 
0, broke rules governing crossing the 
teet, playing on the front lawn, and 


running in the cotridors. Two German 
boys tied an American child to a tree. 

The American children showered the 
little Germans with gifts of paper, pen- 
cils, candy, and cookies, and cheered in 
class whenever one of them mastered a 
new English word. The boys offered their 
baseball bats and gloves; the pretty 10- 
year-old daughter of a minister lent a 
German boy her bicycle. Only now and 
then an American child grumbled. One 
little girl complained that the German 
youngsters broke her bubble gum. 

The German mothers meanwhile kept 
strictly to themselves, though once they 
ventured to attend a Parent Teachers 
meeting, listening with immobile faces to 
debates about voting $100 for the school 
band and sending food kits overseas. 

Their children proved less reserved. 
Last week after a month at the school, 
Heide Stollenwerk, 6, frankly announced 
that it was a bore. Ralph Peucker, the 
only teen-ager, summed up: “It’s very 
nice here, but in America no one minds 
if we don’t do homework. In Germany, 
we got punished.” 





Washington Post 
Blackboard democracy: German children study Americanism and reading 


Joe College Jr. 


In the hurly-burly of news about 
American universities and colleges, the 
nation’s 400-odd junior colleges are gen- 
erally overlooked. Last week they got 
some recognition in a report made public 
by the Bureau of Educational Research 
at the University of Illinois. 

Compiled by the Junior College Com- 
mittee of the Illinois High School Princi- 
pals Association, the report recommended 
that the state establish a system of tuition- 
free junior colleges to provide an addi- 


_tional two-years’ training for high-school 


graduates. Illinois, the committee noted, 
ranks fourth in income among the states 
and could easily afford such colleges to 
provide general education for those who 
want only two years of college, college 
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SELECT SOUTH CAROLINA 


579 new enterprises were estab. 
lished, or were in the process of 
being established, in South Caro. 
lina during 1945 and 1946—a 
hard-headed testimonial to the 
many advantages which the State 
offers both business and industry. 

Nearness to materials and 
markets, large supply of skilled, 
native-born labor, satisfactory 
plant sites, moderate taxes, un- 
crowded living conditions — all 
these are among the reasons that 
new businesses are being set up 
by South Carolinians and others 
at the rate of more than five a 


week, 

Would your business or indus. 
try thrive in South Carolina, too? 
It's worth investigating. For spe- 
cific, confidential information, 
write Research, Planning and 


Development Board, Dept. G, 
Columbia, S. C. 
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LIGHTER 


The lighter that made 
the World Lighter-Conscious 


ZIPPO MFG.CO. BRADFORD. PA 


(TS A GHT— 


Exquisite Engine Turned Case in 14K Gold, $175", 
or Silver, $20*. Plain Gold Case, $165*; Plain 
Silver, $15%. (*plus 20% Federal Tax). 
Silver-like finish $2.50. Three initials or facsimile 
signature, engraved, $1.00 extra. 

Sports motifs, fraternal or club emblems, also Firm 
Insignia, Trade Mark, etc., available as special 
gifts, prizes, etc. 


ORDER FROM YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 




















whether your field is sanskrit or sociology ~ 
nuclear physics or paleontology = 





For the personal satisfaction which comes 
from fully understanding today's puzzling and 


perplexing events in every field of human 
endeavor— 


subscribe to Newsweek 
at our Special Educators’ Rates: 


$4.50 for One Yr. 
$8.00 for Two Yrs. 


For full details, write 

NEWSWEEK'S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
152 West 42nd Street 

Mew York 18, N.Y. 
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preparatory courses for students going on 
to universities, and vocational training in 
the so-called semi-professions, plus ade- 
quate guidance and other personnel serv- 
ices for all its youth. 

In its most effective argument, the 
committee pointed out that junior colleges 
train students for occupations which pro- 
vide five times as many jobs as those 
available in the professions. 

The plan got a further boost from 
George D. Stoddard, president of the 
University of Sllinois, after he and State 
Senator Everett R. Peters of the state 
budgetary commission had agreed on a 
$5,000,000 reduction in the university's 


_ biennial request for $65,083,818 for 


1947-49. The slash, said Stoddard, may 
cut admissions to the university by 25 
per cent in the next two years, 


“This will call for some readjustments 
in the plans of high-school graduates 
throughout the state who desire to attend 
the university,” Stoddard said. “It indi- 
cates further a need for the development 
of a system of junior colleges.” 


or 


Duplicating Machines 


At Scarborough, England, last week 
Dr. Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York, 
appealed to 2,500 delegates to the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers conference, to 
defy standardization lest they become 
“marionettes or gramophones of White- 
hall.” The prelate’s gloomy vision of the 
bureaucratic ideal: 

“Every teacher giving exactly the same 
lesson, in exactly the same way, at ex- 
actly the same hour, in almost exactly 
the same kind of school.” 


ART 
An Early Wyeth 


Young Andy Wyeth was only one of a 
family of five artists. There was Caroline, 
a painter, wife of Francesco Delle Donne, 
who also painted. And Henriette, who 
married the artist Peter Hurd. There 
was Anne, the musician (married to a 
painter) whose symphony was conducted 
by Stokowski before she turned 20. Fi- 
nally there was old N.C., their father, 
romantic muralist and veteran illustrator 
of boys’ books, whose personality—until 
his death in 1945—underscored life in 
the big Chadds Ford, Pa., farmhouse. 


No Wyeth (except brother Nathaniel 
who was not an artist) went to school after 


the age of 12. For them education was a 


matter of family criticism and constant 
practice. Andrew,. blond and fuzzy as a 
baby chick, learned early to compete 
bravely with his father’s expert  styliza- 
tion. By 1943, he was pzinting with a 
clarity which the ‘‘useum of Modern 
Art endorsed with the title “magic real- 
ism.” He had discovered angles and as- 
pects which gave meaningful overtones 
to subjects like a frozen bird in a winter 
field or a close-up of sycamore bark. 

Last week the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters gave its $1,000 Award 
of Merit to Andrew Wyeth: The award 
goes to a painter only once in five years. 
The last one so honored was the cele- 
brated water colorist, Charles Burchfield, 
then 49. Andrew Wyeth is only 29. With 
a singular, disarming honesty, his recent 
self-portrait suggests the enigmatical as- 
pect of such early honors. | 

















This self-portrait by Andrew Wyeth is typical of his “magic realism” 
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Stop... Look... Listen! 


Stop... almost anywhere along the 8,000 miles 
of the Southern Railway System. 


Look... and see busy factories, with new ones 
going up all around, See business after busines 


expanding and prospering . . . all taking advan- 
tage of the South’s natural resources, huge 


markets and the many “pluses” that make it 
America’s fastest-growing industrial area. 





Listen ... and hear the enthusiastic talk of 
businessmen who have located in the South. 


Learn how well they have fared, Hear their con 
fident plans for the future, 


Then you'll know why it wil pay big dividends 


in industrial opportunity for your business to 
"Look Ahevwd—Look South.” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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MacMurray and Colbert make a tasty omelet of “The Egg and I” 


Sunny Side Up 


For more than a year, Betty MacDon- 
ald’s book “The Egg and I” has been 
high among the best sellers. This in itself 
makes it a natural for the movies. Clau- 
dette Colbert and Fred MacMurray are 
experts at light domestic comedy, which 
makes them naturals for the leading 
roles. With these factors considered, “The 
“gg and I” should wear out box-office 
cash registers from Burbank to Bangor. 
It probably will, but it would be  sur- 
prising to see it win any Academy 
Awards. 

With unusual adherence to the origi- 
nal, the producers of “The Egg” have 
come up with a series of amusing, often 
slapstick incidents in the lives of two 
newlyweds who go into the Northwest 
wilderness to start a chicken farm. There 
are also a lot of grimy but lovable 
neighbors and a stock female heavy 
(Louise Allbritton), who seems out of 
place except for the obvious necessity of 
someone to complicate the plot. In fact, 
all the minor characters seem unreal, 
merely classic types, although they were 
ostensibly drawn from real life. 

Miss Colbert and MacMurray handle 
the comedy with their usual skill, and 
are completely satisfactory when the 
script requires them to dip into more 
serious dramatic business. (THE EGG ANpD 
1. Universal-International. Produced and 
written by Chester Erskine and Fred F. 
Finkelhoffe. Chester Erskine, director.) 


oe 


Thrice-Told Tale 


“The Brasher Doubloon” is another 
Raymond Chandler whodunit, using the 
dick-meets-girl formula which Humphrey 


Bogart played straight in “The Big 
Sleep” and Bob Hope lampooned in “My 
Favorite Brunette.” Untortunately, nei- 
ther Bogart nor Hope is inthe cast, and 
George Montgomery, who plays the hero, 
is unable to give it the necessary punch. 

Tell a 12-year-old child that a rich 
and crotchety old lady, with a no-good 
son and a beautiful secretary, has hired 
a private detective to recover a stolen 
coin and ask no questions, and he will 
tell you that the detective will fall in 
love with the secretary, recover the coin, 
and probably get the son indicted for 
murder. 

He may, if he has seen enough movies, 
add that the old lady, who in this case 














Murder in a punchless whodunit 


pushed her spouse out a window, will 
come to no good end, but he will never 
worry about the detective’s getting into 
serious trouble. And he will not, like 
more cynical moviegoers, be concerned 
mainly as to how the detective will han- 
dle his next case, being married to the 
secretary and being obliged by the rules 
to meet and fall in love with another one 
(THE BrasHER DovusBLoon. Twentieth 
Century-Fox. Robert Bassler, producer. 
John Brahm, director.) 


oe . 


Horse of Indifferent Color 


“That’s My Man” is another movie 
about a horse, but this time it isn’t one 
for the kiddies. Gallant Man is the horse’s 
name, and he is the only sympathetic 
character in the film. The nominal hero 
is Joe Grange (Don Ameche), an account- 
ant who buys the pint-sized colt, beds 
him down in the apartment of a soda- 
fountain girl (Catherine McLeod), and 
marries the girl after Gallant Man gets 
big enough to win his first race. 

For a man brought up to keep ledgers 
and fabricate other people’s income taxes, 
Joe is remarkably successful as a horse 
trainer and just about as handy at dice 
and poker. In fact, Joe’s passion for 
gambling causes all the trouble from 
honeymoon to happy ending. On the one 
hand he wins an improbable mansion in 
Bel Air; on the other, he stays out late at 
night, notably the night of his wife's 
accouchement, and a subsequent Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Ameche is too much the veteran actor 
to seem embarrassed when he is called on 
to discuss the tactics of a race with his 
horse, or recite Eugene Field’s “Little 
Boy Blue” to his dying son. But Roscoe 
Karns acts harried as a free-lance taxi 
driver and one-man Greek chorus. Only 
Gallant Man really knows the score and, 
except for some exciting race-track scenes, 
“That’s My Man” is a slow-motion ver- 
sion of a sentimental taffy pull. (Tuat’s 
My Man. Republic. Frank Borzage, pro- 
ducer, director.) 


Devil in a Bowler 


It’s rather refreshing to note the arrival 
of a movie which does not depend on 
low comedy, broad allegory, or fire-and- 
brimstone voodooism in handling the old 
“Devil and Daniel Webster” theme. Cur- 
rently turning this difficult trick is a 
French film, “Carnival of Sinners,” an 
intelligently acted, gripping account of 
one man’s hell on earth. 

Aside from some unobtrusive symbol- 
ism, “Carnival” sticks closely to the pain- 
ful dilemma of an obscure French painter 
(Pierre Fresnay), who acquires artistic 
fame and a beautiful wife (Josseline Gacl) 
by buying for one sou a devil’s charm. 
This Aladdin-like talisman consists of a 
left hand, neatly boxed, which the owner, 
to keep from forfeiting his soul, must 
sell before he dies. 

These macabre doings manage to main- 
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Lockheed Constellations are new air travel — 
swift,sure,serene. Lon g the leadin g air transports 
at home and abroad, majestic Constellations 
continue to symbolize Lockheed’s leadership 


LCOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP © YEARS AHEAD IN THE 


The Leader to New York 
...the Leader Overseas 


Lockheed Constellation 




















on distinguished airline flights throughout the 
world. Your travel agent or leading airline will 
furnish details. Make certain your ticket reads 
Constellation—there is only one leader. 


SCIENCE OF FLIGHT *©@ 1947, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP, 
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Goods from 


Like a maple seedling 

whirling earthward, this 

newest “parachute” spirals 
packages from high-flying cargo 
planes safely down to smaller-city 
airports. There, they are trans- 
shipped by feeder planes, or sent 
by truck to their destinations. A 
thick rubber cushion compartment 
protects contents on landing. 


BY MEN WHO PLAN BEYOND TOMORROW 


Skyway Delivery Spirals 


Non-Stop Planes 


Light as a seedling too—the “pre- 
cious cargo” contained in a bottle 
of Seagram’s V.O. Canadian. This 
luxury imported whisky is clean- 
tasting —an important reason why 
millions prefer it. Seagram's V.O. 
is an inimitable blend of the finest 
of Canada’s whiskies. Taste it to- 
night and discover a truly unique 
flavor experience! 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N.Y. 


Seagram's VO. Canadian 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


























A hand hovers in “Carnival of Sinners” 


tain the initial suspense with an offhand 
realism that includes a_bowler-hatted 
devil (Palau), who strolls about in the 
innocuous guise of a rabbity-looking man- 
servant. The dialogue, oddly enough, is 
disconcertingly mundane—unless you be- 
lieve in devils, that is. (CARNIVAL OF 
SwnERS. Distinguished Films. A Maurice 
Tourneur production.) 
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One for the Aisle-Sitters 


Ever since the movie industry sur- 
mounted its two major technical prob- 
lems—sound in 1927 and color in 1929— 
it has cavalierly ignored the nuisance of 
the distortion that results from looking 
at a flat screen from an angle. Now, 
twenty years after sound, relief in the 
form of a new-type curved screen. is with- 
in reach of unfortunate moviegoers rele- 
gated to far-side seats for whom Betty 
Hutton’s face will no longer take on the 
proportions of the late Edna Mae Oliver’s. 

The device which makes this possible, 


called Nu-Screen, was revealed last week - 


tohave been installed in the Park Avenue 
and Winter Garden theaters in New 
York. The screen is supported by a 
curved frame, designed by a mathemat- 
ical and physical formula so that it bulges 
in the right places for maximum undis- 
torted vision. Its advantages, according 
to Otto Hehn, the inventor, are: (1) Dis- 
tortion is eliminated from even the most 
acute angles, (2) light is deflected and 
diffused, rather than reflected, thus elim- 
intting glare, (3) distance and space 
are more sharply defined, and (4) the 
material used is noncombustible Fiber- 
tls which won’t swell, shrink, rot, or de- 
cay, and which improves sound reception 

cause its innumerable filaments soften 
the sound rather than reflect it. Although 
NuScreen is somewhat more expensive 
($2,500) than the standard screen, 
Which costs roughly $600 installed, it is 
guaranteed to outlast the latter by many 
Years, 
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Lake Louise... Emerald Lake 


WHAT B&F 
TO DO 
WHAT B&F 


WHAT de 


TO WEAR 


hued 


| 
WHERE po 


TO STAY | 


HOW TO = 


GET THERE 


Golf in the exhilaration of mile-high mountain air; swim- 
ming in glass-enclosed sun-trap pool; trail riding; Alpine 
hiking; tennis; cosmopolitan dining and dancing. 


Banff, situated in the heart of the Canadian Rockies, is hub 
of marvelous side trips. Forty miles to breath-taking Lake 
Louise, deep in the Rockies. Out-of-the-world Emerald 
Lake, Columbia Icefield close by. Indian powwows. 


Lightweight woolen sports clothes, informal riding gear, 
dinner clothes or summer flannels for gay evenings. Extra 
wraps for cool nights. 


At Banff: theluxurious Banff Springs Hotel. At Lake Louise: 
Chateau Lake Louise, manor house in the mountains. Af 
Emerald Lake: Emetald Lake Chalet. All open June 6. 


By comfortable Canadian Pacific trains providing through 


service. For reservations: ask your local agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 
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How to save 
your SHRUBBERY 
from VANDALS! 


Trespassers, animals and thoughtless children 
can’t make a shambles of beautiful plants, shrub- 
bery and lawns protected by Anchor Chain Link 
Fence. It will give you day-and-night protection 
against these nuisances—make your property a 
secluded zone—keep children from dashing out 
into traflic. 

Write today for free, illustrated catalog. Gives 
detailed information on exclusive features like 
Deep-Driven Anchors, which hold fence erect and 
in line and enable fence to be installed without 
disturbing shrubbery. Address: ANCHOR POST 
FENCE DIV., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6612 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


N nchor Fence 
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Nationwide Sales and Erecting Service. 








when does a 


RUM COCKTAIL taste best? 


when it’s made with 


_ MYERS’S 


JAMAICA —" 





tor free recipe book of rev rum drinks, write: R. U. Delapenha & Ce., Inc. 
Sole Distributor in U. S. + 57 Laight St., Dept.NW-4 New York 13, W. Y. 


























Syracuse is growing 
every day - new indus- 








INV ST RS tries, new enterprises, 

E 0 MUTUAL, new business to be 

served in Syracuse 

INC. and Upstate New 

. York. Cover them all 

Dividend Notice from Hotel Syracuse 

The Board of Directors of Investors Mutual, as headquarters. A 

Inc. has declared a dividend of twelve constantly modern 
cents per share payable on April 21, 

1947, to shareholders on record as of hotel. Home of the 

March 31, 1947. new Cavalier Room. 


E. E. Crabb, President 


Principal Underwriter and ho te 


Investment Manager 
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His Day 


In the spring of 1925 F ranklin. D. 
Roosevelt returned to Warm Springs, Ga., 
where, the year before, he found some 
measure of relief from infantile paralysis. 
He had already made up his mind to re- 
sume, if possible, the active life of poli- 
tics that meant so much to him. In 1924, 
at Madison Square Garden, he had elec- 
trified the Democratic National Conven- 
tion with his famous Happy Warrior 
speech nominating Gov. Alfred E. Smith. 

Much of the time at Warm Springs 
Roosevelt spent writing Jetters to Demo- 
crats all over the country, rallying them 





Blasingame’s 


Columnist F.D.R. at Warm Springs 


to reorganize the party, which with the 
election of Calvin Coolidge had suffered 
its second bad setback in four years. His 
friend Tom Loyless, who was managing 
the Warm Springs resort, was then writ 
ing a column for The Macon Daily Tele- 
graph. Needing a respite, he asked his 
guest to fill in for him. Roosevelt agreec 
and wrote nine columns which appeared 
on The Telegraph’s editorial page under 
the boxed head: “Roosevelt Says.” 

In 1928, once again actively engaged 
in behalf of Al Smith, who this time had 
won the nomination and was running 
against Herbert Hoover, Roosevelt was 
asked to do a weekly column for The 
Standard in Beacon, N.Y. He did this 
through the summer, wriiing ten columns 
before he returned to Warm Springs. 

Pure Roosevelt: Donald Scott Car- 
michael, who was a friend of F.D.R 
and who is a founder and _ president 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Collectors 
Association, has unearthed these ninete. 1 
efforts at journalism, printed them in au 
attractive volume, and furnished well- 
documented commentary. Written with- 
out the aid of a Dr. Rosenman or Brai 
Trust, these effusions are pure Roosevelt 
and they are pretty good stuff. 

The columns for The Macon Daily 
Telegraph are livelier, more personal, 
and better humored than those banged 
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Another “first for O.C.£.. Another “first” for Railway Express Agency 
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()“ pay, she'll be carrying fruits 
| VU and flowers at tropical tempera- 
lures through blizzards. 


The next, she’ll be whisking sea 
zed 
rad 
ing 
he So smart in appearance that she’ll 
this [e2tgracefully in an up-to-the-minute 


nn> Streamliner, the Controlled Tem- 


ies to market at icebox temperatures. 


var. pttature Car, built by A.C.F. for the 
.R gPailway Express Agency, sets a new 
lent pace in express shipping. 

se And WHAT a pace! For these cars 
1 at fire designed to carry any merchan- 
od lise in express service at a speed of 
rai $200 miles an hour! With 500 of 
vel’ Bhem to be added to the cars now 
Yaily @pPerating on 10,000 express trains 
nal, f@aily, the Railway Express Agency 


aged 


Weather changeable 
inside this car! 


Hoods and other perishable commodi-' 







will offer sensational new service to 
America’s most exacting shippers. 


In A.C.F.-built equipment like 


this, there’s advantage all around: 


For the consumer, there’s fast, 


sure delivery, in better condition, 
of his needs. 


For the shipper, there’s de- 
pendability, economy, and the as- 
surance of satisfied customers at 
the other end. 











And for the carrier company 
itself, there’s the efficieney and 
long life that mean exceptional 
service at the lowest cost per mile. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
New York e Chicago e = St. Louls 
Cleveland * Washington + Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - 


San Francisco 
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There are those who have imagination 


and perception—and use it. There are 
[ those who don’t —and don't. 
’ The latter miss many of life’s best 
‘ i moves. If anyone talked about a jolly 
- \ , little fellow under a Red Cap they’d just 
| say, “Huh?” “Where?” “Why?” 
But those who have a fine hand for 






life are likely to have a fine eye for the 
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little man. 
To them we say, ‘ 
Down with boredom, 


Caps off to Carling’s. 


CARLING'S @ ALE 


BREWING CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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out in the heat of the bitter Presidential 
campaign of 1928. They are, of course, 
topical. In the first one Roosevelt boasts 
that he is returning to his former profes- 
sion and recalls his editorship of The 
Harvard Crimson. In subsequent columns 
he writes about woods and trees, even 
then a subject very dear to him, and 
about the fact that Americans “lack a 
sense of humor if we forget that not so 
very long ago we were immigrants our- 
selves.” He then turns to: civil-service 
reform, the horrors of war, American- 
Japanese relationships, and taxation. 

The Standard columns are patently 
campaign documents, but the one at- 
tacking Ku Kluxism has a magnificence 
even when read today. None of the nine- 
teen examples is “radical” or even original 
in thought, but all are marked by an- old- 
fashioned, Jeffersonian liberalism, and in 
them are to be found overtones of the 
Roosevelt of the Fireside Chats. 

In the columns also are to be found 


occasional passages sounding like subse- ~ 


quent anti-Roosevelt oratory. There are 


pleas for “placing government adminis- © 


trative affairs on a business basis” and 


denunciations of “the extravagance and © 
inefficiency of the Federal structure— | 


dozens of wholly uncoordinated depart- 
ments, commissions, bureaus, agencies, 
etc., etc., duplicating each other in work, 
stepping on each other’s toes, and caus- 
ing general confusion.” 

Carmichael’s commentary gives the 
best extant picture of Roosevelt at Warm 
Springs. He has unearthed much new 
information, corrects many mistakes made 
by the late President’s biographers, and 
sets the record straight. This is, in reality, 


marginalia to the future authoritative 


biography of Roosevelt. As such it is 


interesting if not important. (F.D.R. | 


Cotumnist. Foreword by Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Edited by Donald Scott Carmichael. 
180 pages. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.) 
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Dawn Over Advertising 


SY OST pA TE 


The latest novel to satirize the adver- | 
tising business comes from a-man who | 
was once a gag writer for Fred Allen. | 


Herman Wouk wrote “Aurora Dawn” 
while far from Park Avenue on a de- 
stroyer in the Pacific in 1943. Thus his 
literary effort to relieve the “tedium” of 
war, in actual writing, precedes Frederic 
Wakeman’s much-talked-about book, “Th> 


Hucksters” (Newsweek, May 27, 1946). 


Like its titl—“Aurora Dawn” is the 
name of a soap—Wouk’s book is a charm- 
ing joke. Obviously the work of an in- 
sider, it suffers from being a little to» 


gentle in its ribbing. The characters are a f 


conglomerate of the usual advertising- 


story cast—the get-rich-quick hero, the | 


pompous sponsor, the silly glamour girls 
—but Wouk has distilled them into rare. 
delicate humor. 

Throughout he uses the Fieldingesque 
style of “Tom Jones,” replete with asides 
to the reader, and the result is all to the 
good, “Aurora Dawn” is a modern novel 
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Test your word knowledge 


Agate Type 


Agate Type 


AGATE TYPE 


Agate Type 
1. Agate Type 


LC) 5)4-point type 


3. Dandy Roll 


L) Engraver’s tool 










Agate Type 


C) Display type for headlines 
[] 12-point body type 


LC Inking roller on a press 


C Roll used to smooth or watermark paper 


— 





of Paper and Printing 






= ioe yd 
2. Supercalendered Finish 


C) Machine-produced finish on paper 
CJ Varnish coating on paper 
CJ Special paper for printing calendars 


4. Mortise 
C1) Dead printing form 


C) Cut-out in a printing plate 


(J Electroplate mold 














ANSWERS 


Agate Type is 5'4-point type, 

a diminutive size. Check a line 
of agate type printed on the white, 
even surface of new 1947 Trufect. 
See how the delicate characters 
stand out in sharp definition. You'll 
find this one proof of new Trufect’s 
fine ink receptivity. 


® Supercalendered Finish is a 
mechanically-produced finish on 
peper, obtained by pressing the 
sheet between alternating hard and 
s't rolls. Such a fine finish is a 
lature of new 1947 Trufect. 






7 PRINTING PAPERS 


For more effective printing, spec- 
ify new 1947 fully coated Trufect 
and Kimfect. With a_ whiter, 
brighter surface, greater ink 
receptivity, and better general 
printability, they contribute added 
quality to fine printed pieces. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


3 Dandy Roll is a skeleton roll 

which is supported above the 
Fourdrinier wire and is used to 
watermark paper or to smooth its 
surface. A smooth paper which com- 
bines quality and economy for vol- 
ume printing is new 1947 Kimfect. 


A PRODUCT OF 


4 Mortise is the term for a cut- 

out in a printing plate, a word 
familiar to printers and ad-men. 
Familiar also is another word, 
“Levelcoat”, a brand name which 








identifies a nationally-known line 
of fine, dependable printing papers. 


* TRADEMARK 


1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING —1947 
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Immortalized in song by Robert) Burns is the traditional 
privilege of a man to kissa maiden if he meets her “comin? 


J Lieblis 







through the Rve~—Scotland’s stream called the “Rye Water.” 
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Scotland’s well-loved traditions has been skillfully blended by the same 1 Pontrib 
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Year after year the stories of — Since 1830 this excellent Scotch Whisky 






are told and retold. Good things deserve —— Scottish family —a tradition that has made 
retelling. Like the story of Teacher’s Teacher's the most respected—and enjoyed 
; , , . ; ore ary tie 
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Made Since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow © Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3,N.Y. © — Importers since 1794 
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in old-fashioned dress—an effect which 
enhances rather than diminishes Wouk’s 
joke. (AURORA Dawn. By Herman Wouk. 
241 pages. Simon & Schuster. $2.75.) 
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: Voice of the Silent 


“You start pushing people around who 
arent used to being pushed around and 


» droll consequences are to be expected.” 


One of the best of the war correspond- 
ents, A. J. Liebling, whose work is fa- 


 miliar to readers of The New Yorker, 
re makes this potent remark in “The Repub- 
lic of Silence,” an anthology of pieces on 
/) the French Resistance movement by the 


writers, high and low, who took part in 


fit between 1940 and 1944. 


The stories and articles, which mostly 


q were published in underground news- 


AA 
1/94 


) papers or passed widely from hand to 
Shand, are some of the “droll conse- 
} quences” that resulted from the occupa- 
* tion of France. Actually, they are much 
4 more than droll; they are powerful, mov- 
ing documents—but they are all about 
Jand by people who didn't like to be 
4 pushed around. 

+ Some of the writers are wholly un- 
known scribblers who—even if they sur- 











4 European 
7 Liebling: French Resistance anthologist 


Wived—will be heard from no more. 
thers are men like Louis Aragon, Fran- 
ois Mauriac, Vercors, and Vladimir Poz- 
Mer, who emerged from the war with 
#eputations that undoubtedly will be en- 
Panced as time goes on. Liebling’s own 
: ontributions, written at the time of the 
_ Resistance and stemming from his deep 
" Fove for France, add considerably to the 
- book's value and interest. His commen- 
ary ties the selections together in a con- 
secutive pattern. (THE REPUBLIC OF 
LENCE. Compiled and edited by A. J. 
Wiebling. 522 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $4.) 
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otes on a Canadian Flute 


Canadian editors repeatedly complain 
hat the dominion has produced very 
ittle good writing in either English or 
tench, With “The Tin Flute,” however, 
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Sun Valley, ce 


The outside world seems remote indeed in this 
beautiful mountainous setting. A variety of outdoor 
sports makes every moment completely enjoyable. 





© 


For a stimulating, different summer vacation... 
for the finest of guest accommodations at a wide 
price range ... visit Sun Valley. 

* * * 
It isn’t too early to make reservations for the 1947-48 
winter season. 


For summer and winter reservations write or wire— 


W. P. ROGERS, Gen’/ Mgr., Sun Valley, Idaho 
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She ree Shat Must Se Saved 


@ In almost everybody's life there is a Tree Surgeons counts for most. Davey 
tree hallowed by happy memories of Men are trained men, reliable men, 
courtship, marriage, growing children, backed by three generations of tree- 





5 @ TeCO! 
57,000 Cc 
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Annette & Basil Zarov 
Gabrielle Roy’s novel is charming, real |} Now, 


his liter 


































or a tree made memorable by some great saving experience. They are equipped a Canadian has produced a book which, (pboli,” 1 

event. Often Davey Men have their to work swiftly, expertly and intelligently. while it will hardly set the world afire, | large it 

special attention called to such a tree... Entrust the care of your trees to the Davey can stand on its own as a competent |¥ The t 

perhaps the least important seeming of representative near you. Let him bring novel. The May selection of the Literary [}, me 

all, but a tree that must be saved because new vigor to the trees that mean most Guild, G: abrielle Roy’s story of love in a @ 
it means so much to someone. These to you, and give you new pride in Montreal will be read in many a ham- i & 

are trees where the skilled care of Davey the beauty that surrounds your home. ane DOMZES | 

mock this summer. barren | 

DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY - KENT, OHIO The author of this pleasant book grew earest 

MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT up in the French city of St. Boniface near Accuracy 

THREE GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE Winnipeg, Man. She started out to be a fig truth 

sssiaiaabaaidlia AN teacher, but gave that idea up when [@,, expe 

she joined the Winnipeg Little Theater wners 

and Le Circle Moliére as an actress. At picture 

Te the same time she began writing short Bion and 

yt stories, sometimes in French and some- § comp 

il times in English. Later, living in Eng- Bor’. oto 

‘ land, she was a correspondent for af ue 

ue French weekly. - f as onl 

a — _— —: Miss Roy returned to |@.» it is 

= Canada, determined on a writing career. |’ 2 

BEFOR E TO ENJOY This led to more short pee feature } yy 


articles, and radio scripts. Curiosity | 


é M AKING PL ANS The golden goodness | prompted her to live among the Hutter- 7 oom 
of Kingsbury Pale | ites, Mennonites, and Sudeten Germans | yy 
TO TRAVEL Beer has won thou- aj of Manitoba. Meanwhile, she worked, | a 

< : 4 sands of friends for 3 off and on, on her novel, which she was 


this better Wisconsin Jame writing in French. Entitled “Bonheur 
beer. Its true beer d’ Occasion” when it was published in 
flavor is yours toen- poe Montreal, the book won two prizes in 
joy — always. = | Canada and word of it reached New 
| York. Reynal & Hitchcock bought it and 
| had it translated by Hannah Josephson. 

Love in Montreal: “The Tin Flute” 
tells of a French-Canadian family, the 
Lacasses, who live in the Saint-Henri 
| section of Montreal. The mother, Rose- 
| Anna, a humble woman who holds her 
brood of nine children together through’ 
a series of trials, dominates the group. 
But the chief character is Florentine, the 
slim and beautiful oldest daughter, whe 


dreams of escaping from her environ 

uty ment, a poor neighborhood of railroad 

tracks, factories, and, of course, Cath 
ARISTOCRAT OF olic churches. 

Most of the novel concerns Florer 


B LEV tine’s love for the handsome Jean, whe 


also loves Florentine but who fears that 
marriage would keep him from becoming 
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aguccess. Another boy, Emmanuel, also 
falls in love with Florentine. He does 
not dread poverty, as Jean does, and the 
plot revolves around the love of these 
two men for Florentine. 

Essentially inconsequential, “The Tin 
Flute” nevertheless has charm, color, and 
touches of reality. (THE Tin Fiure. By 
sbrielle Roy. 315 pages. Reynal & 
itchcock. $3.) 


nd Without Christ 


The book which has consistently 
opped postwar Italy's best-seller lists 
since it was published more than a year 
ago is Carlo Levi's “Christ Stopped at 
boli.” Levi, a doctor and well-known 
ainter, was exiled by Mussolini in 1935 
0 a primitive and almost unheard-of 
‘illage in Lucania. This book (his first) 
sa record of that exile. It has sold some 
57,000 copies to date, a high for Italian 
ov [ibook sales. 
eal [3 Now, with the American publication of 
is literary diary, “Christ Stopped at 
boli,” Levi shows promise of obtaining 
large international audience. 
) The title comes from a saying of the 
‘ary Peasants in. the village of Levi's banish- 
’ I Finent. Christ-who, in this book, sym- 
am- THolizes civilization—never came to this 
barren land. He stopped short at the 
reW |Hearest village, Eboli. With painstaking 
1eal |@ccuracy, Levi makes this saying a shock- 
€ 4 Ging truth. In recording his own day-to- 
hen Bay experiences with the peasants, land- 
atet T®wners, and petty officials, he has drawn 
™ picture of decay, debasement, corrup- 
on, and ignorance that in its intent can 
"fe compared with Caldwell’s and Faulk- 
* PBer’s stories of the American South. 
“| Levi has written a horrifying document, 
‘Put unlike “Tobacco Road” or “Sanctu- 
. Uaty’ it is palatable at the same time. His 
‘mate style may irritate some readers, 
(ut his reporting is honest and precise 
’ "@nd deserves to be read. (Curist STOPPED 
_|@r Esour. By Carlo Levi. 268 pages. 
Barrar, Straus. $3.) 
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THE GREAT NEW 
NC-173 


Now you can enjoy the radio that was built to suit the world's most 
exacting radio fans —the amateurs who run their own stations. The 
new National NC-173 is the product of hundreds of their suggestions, 
plus five years of intensive research. Turn its dials and the world 
comes in...with marvelous clarity, pin-point sensitivity. Yet its cost is 
surprisingly moderate. 

@ 13-tube superheterodyne circuit. 

@ Standard and short-wave bands, 540 


to 31,000, 48,000 to 56,000 KC. 
(includes amateur bands.) 

® AM reception, phone and code. 

® AC-powered. Can also be operated 
on battery for portable or emergency 
use — 110/120 or 220/240 volts, 
50/60 cycle. 


© Distinctive streamlined styling. 


Write for name of your nearest 
dealer today. 


NATIONAL 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Malden, Mass. 








THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
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a qreat 
new idea 
in shoe 
comtort 


Most styles $10.00 to $12.95 
in the U.S.A. 





Enjoy the invisible extra width 
across the ball of the foot .. . 
in all Bates Originals. Made in 
Webster, Mass., since 1885. 
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Oil, Taxes and Governor Warren 
by RAYMOND: MOLEY 


The long official career of Earl 
Warren, Governor of California, has 
been comparatively calm and remark- 
ably successful. His conduct in office 
has been conscientious and orderly; 
his political habit, independent and 
individualistic. But the opening of 
his second term, after a big 1946 vote 
of confidence, promises the first spec- 
tacular fight of his life. His opponents 
are the major oil companies. 
The question is the financing 
of a vast highway construc- 
tion program. The effect of 
this contest on Warren’s role 
in Republican polities in 
1948 cannot be predicted. 
But the issues which will 
emerge will center national 
attention on him, his views 
and his record. 

In his first term, Warren 
raised the blood pressure of 
the medical profession several notches 
by a program for public health and 
medical care. That program, in a 
modified form, is still pending. But its 
importance as an issue is trivial 
compared with the present imbroglio 
over highways, taxes and the price of 
gasoline. 


Warren’s first important act in his 
new term was to offer to the legislature 
a project for highway construction over 
a period of ten or more years. The 
cost, would probably run close to 
$3,000,000,000. There is no quarrel 
over the need for the program or over 
its magnitude. But who is to pay? 

Warren proposed an immediate in- 
crease in the gasoline tax and heavier 
levies on the fuel consumption of 
trucks. The oil companies and the 
trucking business objected. Their ar- 
guinent is that the present resources 
of the state are adequate for a begin- 
ning and that new taxes can be levied 
later. Warren believes the time to tax 
is now. 

But a complicating factor has been 
an increase in gasoline prices of some- 
thing over 2 cents over the past years. 
This, says Warren, is unnecessary. 
Moreover, he adds, it is the result of 
private agreements among the com- 
panies. He has asked the Attorney 
General of the United States to see 
whether antitrust laws have been 
violated. 

Warren’s charge has mobilized opin- 
ion throughout the state and in the leg- 
islature. The hypertension which was 
felt earlier by the doctors has now 





spread to the leaders of the oil industry, 

They answer that increases in crude 
oil prices, first in Texas and _ later 
throughout the mid-continent area, 
compelled the rise in California gaso- 
line. They say, further, that collusion 
is out of the question; that when 
Standard of California increases prices, 
other companies must fall in line or 
suffer irreparable damage. Cheap oil 
products tend to flow into 
higher-price areas. There is 
also a claim that, due to the 
depletion of California oil, 
there is greater need for 
money for new exploration. 

The State Senate favors 
Warren; the Assembly is 
against him. And now he 
has suggested that the As- 
sembly is altogether too re- 
sponsive to an exceedingly 
active lobby and that it is 
altogether too closely allied with cer- 
tain interests. This new phase promises 
sensational charges, perhaps investiga- 
tions. 

There is some speculation in Cali- 
fornia about the bearing of all this on 
Warren’s political future. Will this kind 
of contest make him a national figure, 
as did Hiram Johnson’s battle with the 


railroads 35 years ago? There are | 


many points of difference. The oil com- 
panies, while immensely important in 


California’s economy, are not so politi @ 
cal as were the railroads in the old§ 


days. Moral issues are not yet heavih 
involved. And the whole matter may 
end in compromise. 


Warren himself seems indifferent. 


to the fact that he is one of the half- 
dozen mentioned for the 1948 Repub- 
lican nomination. Four years ago. 
Warren was quoted in this space as 
follows: “I make it a practice never 


to spoil one job by thinking about? 
another.” After seeing him at work last 7 





~ 





s 


week, I am inclined to repeat that ® 


quote. 


He disposed of an attempt in 1944 


to draft him for the Vice Presiden- 
tial nomination by a flat refusal 
Again, he would be a “natural” as « 
running mate for an Eastern or Mid. 
western candidate. Once more, Cali 
fornia’s delegation will go to the 
convention under his direction. Per- 
haps it will be pledged to him mainlh 
to prevent any attempt by outsiders 
to come into the California primary. 
At the moment, Warren’s concern °s i! 
taxes and oil, not in 1948 politics. 
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COME ALONG FOR SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR 


Join the parade to Schenley Reserve — if you want 
more than fine whiskey pleasure. For Schenley Reserve 
offers a plus... an extra dividend of delight in its far-famed 


Sunny Morning Flavor. Try Schenley Reserve—today! 


mune SOCHENLEY 


RESERVE 
65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPR. 1947, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP.,N.Y.C. 





RARE BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 








PRODUCT OF MASTRO 
\ PLASUGSTORP., BRON X, N.Y. 


. 


They're hanging up sales records as well as the Monday wash— 
these colorful clothespins made of Monsanto Lustron. More important, 
they're proving: it’s easy to do business with Monsanto Lustron. 





For as long as anyone could remember, c!athespins were made of 
wood. Then some far-sighted men took an idea to a molder, pro- 
duced it in Monsanto Lustron and built a new industry that sold 
hundreds of millions of better clothespins last year. They capitalized 
on these six qualities which no other material combines so advan- 
tageously as Monsanto Lustron: 


®@ Minimum of time required to start business . . . minimum equipment... 
minimum capital outlay. 


@ Low cost per pound combined with light weight, gives more items per dollar. 
@ Adaptable to fastest, most economical mass production methods. 

@ Finishing, buffing, machiging, stamping, tumbling, etc., eliminated or minimized. 
@ Waste material salvageable at full value. 


@ Gleaming, salesmaking colors inherent in Monsanto Lustron. 


Whether you use Monsanto Lustron for all or part of your product, 
these same qualities can help you write your own success story. 
Get complete information from ycur molder or direct from: 
MCNSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Massachusetts. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. Lustron: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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CHEMICALS «: PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





